PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FEB 9= {040 


DETROIT 


JULY 1939 


THE RAUCHFUSS METHOD OF SE- 
CURING LIQUID HONEY WITHOUT 
AN EXTRACTOR—E. L. SECHRIST 


GRANULATION AND ITS 
PREVENTION—V. G. MILUM 


THE BEES PUT THE JOB 
ACROSS—-HELEN WELSHIMER 


DROUGHT IN AUSTRALIA 
R. G. MACLACHLAN 








EXTRACTS COMBS 


FAST...EFFICIENT (4 ’ Sa A FEW naive 


IN A FEW MINUTES 


@ Strong Reinforc- 


Entire top gearing 
ed Construction 


lifts off to easily 


@ Balanced Reel 
turns on Ball 
Bearings. 


pour in cappings. 
Whirling a few min- 


ules dries them. 
@ Adjustable Hon- 


Reel basket quickly 
ey Flow Gate. 


lifted out to dump 


@ Full Comb Sup- 
port. 


dried cappings and 
clean. 


PATENTED 


No. 14 (illustrated handles 4 Standard or 8 Half- Depth frames. No. 10 
handles 3 Stanc lord or 6 Half-Depth frames. No. 12 handles 3 Jumbo or 
6 Shallow frame No. 18 handles 4 Jumbo or 8 Shallow frames 


DOES THE JOB QUICKLY AND DOES IT RIGHT 


Hand Power 
Drive Drive 
$13.35 $18.85 
14.90 20.40 
14.35 19.85 

20.50 


Size Pockets Weight 
95."x16" 40 lbs. 

12"x16" 50 lbs 
95." 16" 50 Ibs 


4-Frame 12"x16" 10 Ibs 


3-Frame 
3-Frame 
4-Frame 


FOR THE SMALLER 
APIARY 


[wo Frame Extractors ~ Sturdily Built E-fh 


cient Easy to Operate 


Hand 
Driven 


$11.40 
13.25 


Motor 
Driven 
$17.20 
19.00 


ize Pocket 
No. 5 > "y 16" 
No. 9 12"x16" 


STANDARD PRODUCTS 


A sign of Good Equipment 
at reasonable prices 


24-Frame Radials $78.00 
2-Frame Reversible Extractors 21.50 
Bee Smokers (with leather bellows) 3'/)x7 95 
Bee Smokers (with leather bellows) 4x7 1.10 
Plain Uncapping Knives 81/2" size 1.10 
Plain Uncapping Knives 102" size 1.25 
Steam Heated Knives (2 stem with tubing 4.35 
2-Gal. Steam Boiler for Knives 2.50 
Bee Escapes (2-way style) llcea., 12 for Las 
Hive Tools (with nail hole) 8" size 50 
Hive Tools (with nail hole) 10" size 55 
Spur Wire Imbedders _. .20 


A Complete Stock of Beekeepers Equipment. 


ASK YOUR DEALER- 


write for « atalog or prompt shipment 


THE STANDARD CHURN CO. 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO 


Makers of good products for more than 60 years. 


If he cannot supply you 








OTN NNER 


—_— 


CONTAINERS 


CARLOAD STOCKS 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


° TIN 


60-lb. cans, bulk or cased. 
5 and 10-lb. pails. cartons of 50. 
214-lb. cans, cartons of 100. 


° GLASS 


Modernistic. Beehive. 
Mason design, 2V, o, 8. 
and 44-02. capacity. 


© COMB HONEY PACKAGES 


Window Cartons--Cellophane Wrappers 
Wood and Corrugated 





Cylinde ‘r and 
16, 22. 32 and 


. 
Cases. 


New summer price list now ready. 


The A. I. Root Company of lowa : 


The World’s Best 


SECTION 


A constant increase in the volume 
of our section sales, and the pre- 
season rush we are experiencing, 
prove an ever increasing demand 


for LOTZ SECTIONS. 


WHY? 


Because they are of 
Uniform and accurate di- 
mensions, and of the finest 
materials. 














They have: 
Glossy Polish, 
Smooth Dovetails, 
Oval V-Grooves, 


Combined . . They spell perfectio: 
Let us supply you at once. 


Write for prices on quantities, and special size secti 


August Lotz Company 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 
WRITE FOR TIN CONTAINER PRICES 
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Honey Containers 


SOLDERED WITH VIRGIN TIN 














LL our tin containers in the three smaller sizes are soldered with virgin tin. In 





this way no honey comes into contact with lead, as in ordinary solder. Prices 





Cai ORE, 
< “> 
We o¥s 





subject to change without notice. 






If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if S100 deduct 10% 





ordering tin and glass containers or both together. 



















Prices listed are F. O. B. the following points: Watertown Sioux City Springfield Lynchburg Albany 








2% lb. cans, 100 in etn. wt. 31 lbs. $4.10 $4.20 $4.10 $4.30 $4.30 












5 Ib. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 27 lbs. 3.20 3.25 3.28 3.25 3.25 






10 lb. pails, 50 in ectn., wt. 45 Ibs. 4.70 4.90 4.75 4.90 4.90 





5 gal. cans, 16 in ectn., wt. 54 Ibs.” 5.10 5.20 5.10 5.25 5.25 


Write for prices in carloads. 


4% lb. jars, 24 in ctn. wt. 12 lbs. .68 72 .68 .68 .68 










1 lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 21 Ibs. .84 .95 .88 .90 .90 






2 lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 17 lbs. .60 .62 .60 .62 .62 






3 lb. jars, 12 in ectn., wt. 21 lbs. .65 .67 .67 .67 .67 








Can only be shipped 16/c. 












WINDOW CARTONS 64444 "x1%” Beewas 


HESE beautiful pink and green cartons with a large cello- 845—4%”xl'%%” No Bwa 

phane window show up section honey to the best sales ad- 846—4"xX5"x1%”" No B'wa 
vantage, The color combination blends wonderfully with the white 100, $1.00; 500, $4.50 
comb surface and the large winaow shows an enticing area of 1,000, $8.75 
honey comb to the buyer. Flowered around the edge with clover 
blossoms and completely enclosing the section, these cartons 
surely help sell honey for more money. 









Weight 6% Ibs. per 10 
per 1,000 All postage 









REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 








COMB HONEY 
SS pate <2 e. 


MANY PERSONS 










colored 4% 


plain 4% 55 2.50 










658—-colored bag 4% .95 4.05 


Bag filler device, wt. 2 lbs. 50c 



















Above postage extra. Wt. 100, 1 Ib 500, 5 Ib 





Send for our general catalog if you wish items other than those listed here. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY . . Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y., 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG. VIR: 
GINIA; 110 W. MAIN ST., SPRINGFIELD OHIO; 11 W. THIRD ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 































Send your order to our office nearest to you 


















$3.65 
2.50 
4.05 
50¢ 
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Beekeeping in Elementary Education 


A’ unusual program was given at Lincoln School, Atlantic, 
lowa, when Mrs. Agnes Dawson, a grade teacher, presented 
the result of the special study of the honeybee through one full 
school year. 

lhe honeybee was selected as a suitable project in nature study 
by Mrs. Dawson because it offered unusual interest for the children 
and at the same time made possible a serious study of the practical 
importance of the insect in our agricultural economy. 

Visits to nearby apiaries were made the occasion for outings 
with picnic dinners when the children were accompanied by their 
mothers or other relatives. In addition there were movies of bees 
and books to be read to give the youngsters a wide contact with 
the subject. 

foward the end of the school year a program was prepared in 
which each of the thirty-five members of the class had a part. One 
told of the swarm, another of the queen, a third of the food value 
of honey, and so on, through a long list of subjects which covered 
the field rather fully. 

The program was given on several occasions to entertain the 
children of other grades and finally for the benefit of the mothers 
of the group. In addition each member of the class prepared a 
booklet of considerable extent with pictures and other material re- 
lating to bees. The one which a group of three teachers selected 
as the best entitled the winner to a book of 


prize. 


animal stories as a 
Billy Thompkins was the boy who won the prize and it is 
that he is very familiar with the life and habits of the 
honeybee. 


evident 


work and an 
educational publishing house is considering putting her outline in 
such form as to make them available for other teachers. When 
the work appears we suggest that beekeepers generally call it to 
the attention of their local school teachers. 


Mrs. Dawson has done an outstanding piece of 


Children with such 
trai ng have a very real appreciation of the importance of the 
beekeeping industry and the value of honey as food 






In-and-Outers 


[' s doubtful whether there is a heavier turnover of the person- 

el of any serious occupation than is the case with beekeepers. 
While the really capable beekeeper is likely to make a lifetime job 
of honey production, there is something about beekeeping that at- 
tracts large numbers of persons who are temperamentally unfit for 


he calling. 
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At its present session the Minne- 
legislature made _ considerable 
improvement in the state’s bee laws. 
It is now required that bees be kept 
in movable frame hives. Inspector’s 
certificates must be secured for bees 


sota 


coming into the state and for moving 
bees within the state. It is forbidden 


to use poison sprays or dusts that 
are harmful to bees. Registration 
of colonies is now required and a 


cale of registration fees has been 
provided 
1 to 10 colonies $ .50 
11 to 50 colonies 1.50 
51 to 200 colonies 3.00 
201 to 300 colonies 5.00 
301 to 400 colonies 7.50 
101 and up 10.00 


Inspection is under the state ento- 
mologist, A. G. Ruggles, who has had 
upervision of the previous law. To 
the existing appropriation $1000 was 
added 


+ 


The Agricultural Gazette of New 
South Wales, for April, contains an 
article by W. A. Goodacre, reporting 
on the light season in many parts of 
the province with extremely dry 
weather and many brush fires. He 
states it will take four or five years 
to recoup losses in the southern 
Migratory beekeeping is 
the only thing which saved those who 
reported moderate crops. 

In the Australian Beekeeper of the 
ame issue, New Zealand is reported 


sections, 


short 1000 tons or more and will 
have to import from Australia. Last 
year New Zealand exported 600 
tons or more of honey. Southern 
Australia also has suffered greatly 
from extreme drought and heavy 


brush fires [See page 353] 


+ 


A report of H. M. Krebs, super- 
entomologist for apiary in- 
spection in California, has been re- 
ceived for the first quarter of 1939. 
It shows a total of 58,587 colonies 
inspected, of which 476 were dis- 
eased, or 0.8 of 1 per cent. This 
figure indicates what continuous 
work and cooperation of the various 
county agencies with the state agency 
have done to combat bee 


vising 


disease. 


More power to them! 
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To the office the other day came 
an interesting book, “Soilless Growth 
of Plants,” by Carleton Ellis and 
Miller W. Swaney, published by the 
Reinhold Corporation, of New York 
City. It is well bound, well illus- 
trated, contains 160 pages which give 
in detail information about nutrient 
solution, water, sand, cinders, ete. in 
the soilless growth of plants. 

The book is so compelling, the idea 
of growing plants without soil so 
attractive, that one’s immediate re- 
action is to try at once an experiment 
of one’s own in soilless culture. The 
chapters, “Chemistry of Plant Life” 
and “Household Plant Culture,” will 
appeal particularly to the reader who 
is interested in cultivating a new and 
delightful hobby. Beekeepers may 
find interesting possibilities in this 
type of gardening. 

The price of the book is $2.75 and 
it may be ordered from the publisher. 


+ 


Students of international beekeep- 
ing will be interestec in Leonard 8. 
Harker’s book, ‘“‘Blazing the Trail,’ 
which is a biography of A. Z. 
Abushady, prime beekeeping inter- 
nationalist, founder of the Apis 
Club, president of the Bee Kingdom 
League, ete. Dr. Abushady’s versa- 
tility is well known; his importance 
in this work, however, is somewhat 
obscured by the intensely subjective 
manner in which the author has 
chosen to write. Carried a_ little 
further, this work could easily have 
become the autobiography of Mr. 
Leonard S. Harker. 

English beekeepers in particular 
will find much to interest them in 
the book, closely associated as it is 
with their scene. Future biographers 
of Dr. Abushady will find the work 
an adequate record of an important 
period in his beekeeping activities. 

“Blazing the Trail’? is published 
by the C. W. Daniel Company, Ltd., 
40 Great Russell Street, London, 
W. C. I. The price is 5 shillings. 


¢ 


Attention is called to an error in 
line 7, page 152 of the 1937 Illinois 
Association report. A temperature 
of 93°F. should have been suggested 
as the optimum brood rearing temper- 
ature instead of 98°F., which is en- 
tirely too high. V. G. Milum. 


¢ 


Dugat, of Dallas, an en- 
beginner in bee culture 
Rotary Club, of Irving, 
excellent talk on bees as 
pollinators. He was pinch hitting as 
a last minute speaker. Irving is in 
the fruit belt of north Texas. Dugat 
put the subject up astonishingly well 
for a new enthusiast. He tried, he 
says, “to pave the way for beekeepers 
among the peach and plum trees of 
north Texas.”’ 


Gentry 
thusiastic 
gave the 
Texas, an 
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Every year many new apiaries are established by persons 4 
know little of the requirements of the bees. Too often they 
misled by unusual success or stimulating enthusiasm. Once tl 
take up the job they find that there is more to the business tl 
merely hiving swarms and taking off honey. 

An experience of severe stinging has dulled the enthusiasm 
many a new beekeeper. ‘The presence of disease has been the ca 
of fading dreams of many more. Poor seasons when the expec 
crop failed to materialize and the heavy winter losses have 
counted for the loss of interest of others. 

Beekeeping has its attractions and offers a generous reward 
one who fully understands it. On the other hand there are 
usual difhiculties to be met and as is the with other hu 
occupations one gets only what he earns. The one who is look; 
for quick and easy money from bees is likely to be disappointed as 
the hundreds of failures clearly indicate. 


case 


More Comb Honey 


HIRE is a trade that demands a fine article of comb honey and 
which will not be satishied with anything else. To some folks 
extracted honey is lacking in something which to them is the mark 
of genuine luxury. If they cannot buy honey in the comb they do 
not want honey. . 

Unfortunately the size of this special market is constantl 
diminishing because so little fancy comb honey is offered in recent 
years. The trade is gradually being educated to accept liquid honey 
which can be produced at a much lower price. 

It is much easier for substitutes to offer competition in the liquid 
honey market than where comb honey is in demand. The gradual 
decline in production of comb honey and the consequent change in 
market demand is unfortunate for the industry. We need more 
master beekeepers who can produce fancy comb honey for the 
luxury market and we need the stimulation that such an_ article 
brings to honey consumption. 


Some ‘l'exas History 


W' note with interest the fact that Miss Thelma May Burleson 
has chosen the history of a beekeeping for a Master's 
thesis at the Texas University. » little agricultural history has 
been written it is highly desirable to record the important events 
while information is still available. 

It would be greatly to the advantage of the industry if some 
student would make a similar contribution to the beekeeping 
industry in each important honey producing state. 

From this thesis we learn that six different bee magazines have 
been published in the state of Texas, the first being the Texas Bee 
Journal published at Waco in 1885-6. 
Queen, Lone Stzr Apiarist, 
later the Beekeepers Item. 


The 


The others were Southland 
Che Apiarist, National Beekeepe: 


Texas beekeepers have been organized since 187 
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appear to be among the oldest associations with continuous service 
to the membership within the United States. 

Miss Burleson has brought together a mass of interesting infor- 
mation which should be preserved for the future and we hope that 
it can be published in some form which will make it available to all 
wio are interested in the history of honey production in the state 
of Texas. 


| | 


Honey in Beverages 


N years gone by we heard much about the use of honey in bever- 

ages but of late it is seldom mentioned. With the enormous 
increases in consumption of soft drinks it would seem that a market 
might well be developed for some kind of honey drink. 

Many years ago The British Honey Company, Limited, 
marketed a soft drink which they called ‘‘Mella’’ which was de- 
scribed as “retaining the flavor of honey to a marked degree and 
quite free from the viscous properties noticeable in many of the 
honey beverages.” 

Western citrus growers have found a market for large quantities 
of fruit in the form of juice. The consumption of fruit juices has 
increased at an astonishing rate in recent years. An even greater 
consumption of popular brands of soft drinks appears to have 
taken place. 

There should be no great difficulty in finding outlets for the 
modest amount of honey which is produced in America if only we 
had some well equipped agency at work on the problem. The soft 
irink field would seem to be worthy of special investigation. 

_— —— 


Lower Freight Rates on Honey in Western 


Trunk Line Territory 


N June 1, 1939 there was effective a new classification on 

honey in Western Trunk Line territory. This rating is covered 
by Item 4418 of Supplement 30 to Western Trunk Line tariff 
207-H. It is effective June 1 and will provide column 55 rating on 
honey, comb or strained, in glass or in metal cans in barrels or 
boxes, or in bulk, in tight hardwood barrels with not less than eight 
metal hoops, or in tight cypress barrels, capacity 32 gallons or less, 
with not less than six metal hoops, or in steel barrels, less than car- 
load. 

he new item will provide column 55 rating or 55 per cent of the 
hrst-class rate in Western Trunk Line territory. ‘The present rate 
is third class or 70 per cent of first-class so that the reduction is 
about 15 per cent. 

Western Trunk Line territory includes all territory west of the 
Mississippi River, north of a line from St. Louis to Kansas 
City and includes points in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, eastern Colorado, eastern 
Wyoming, also points in Wisconsin not including points in Illinois 
Freight Association territory such as Milwaukee and Madison. 

(he above information was furnished us by A. C. Maxwell, 
Division Freight and Passenger Agent of the C. B. & Q. Railroad 
Company at Keokuk, Iowa. The rating will, of course, be effective 
on all roads in the Western Trunk line territory. No doubt the 
trunk line will also follow this lower rating. 
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In ‘‘A Preliminary Report on the 
Influence of Stock on Supersedure, 


or Loss, of Queen Bees,” Contri- 
bution E-473, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Entomology, by C. L. Farrar and 
C. W. Schaefer, Division of Bee 
Culture, Mid-West Field 
University of Wisconsin, 
fifteen pages, the 


Station, 
a report of 
authors present 
results of the study of supersedure 
of queens in 
nized as a 
industry. 


package bees, recog- 
major problem to the 
The study began in 1935 
and observations have been made on 
more than 2,000 queens shipped north 
in packages or cages. The annual 
turnover of queens has been found to 
be very high. Poor queens constitute 
the most important problem. 

We quote the summary and con- 
clusions of the report 

“In a study of queen losses under 
taken at Madison, Wisconsin, in 1938, 
tests were made with package bees 
received from 14 shippers located in 
seven states. The results confirmed 
previous evidence that breeding stock 
is a major factor contributing to 
queen Only 49.3 per cent 
of the package queens survived the 
production season, and only 27.9 
per cent survived as good queens. 
Certain lines of stock were definite 
ly inferior to others in quality and 
quantity of brood and in the amount 
of honey produced. Stock that pro- 
duced brood of low quality showed 
the heaviest loss of queens and failed 
to show a single good queen surviving 
the active season. In colonies headed 
by queens that survived the _pro- 
duction season, the surplus honey 
yield, above the 60 pounds required 
for wintering, ranged from minus 30 
to plus 250 pounds, and source-group 
averages ranged from 21 to 162 
pounds, 


losses. 


“The poor quality of certain stock 
emphasizes the need for a general 
improvement of breeding stock as the 
first step toward reducing 
increasing the 
from package bees, 


nual 


queen 
returns 
The heavy an- 
turnover of queens suggests a 
need for maintaining in each apiary 
a supply of laying queens in nuclei, 
t without loss of brood- 
rearing time, those queens which fail 


losses and 


0 re place, 


during the active season. The nucleus 
plan for maintaining reserve queens, 
which permits a preliminary test of 
the queen’s performance before she 
introduced into good 
Furthermore, laying queens 


readily accepted by such 


a colony, is 
practice 
are more 


( olonis 


. 


During the Kansas Farm and Home 
Week in the early part of this year 
F. B. Paddock was heard to remark: 
“Was it a depression, a recession, or 
ust a hell of a fix?” 
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The Bees Put the Job Across 


By Helen Welshimer. 


On the cover this month we show a corner of a five-acre field 
involved in this seed production job. Beehives were distribut- 
ed in this field so that the bees could carry pollen from the 
little French to the big African, thereby creating the Red and 
Gold Hybrid Marigold. 


F you had been at the Burpee Seed red. Then they visited the large Company, had assigned 600,000 bees 
Farms in California, last winter, African ones—the kind that you and to do man’s work for him. He wanted 
you would have noticed five acres of | 1 know—whose color scale is entire- that five acres of marigolds polli- 


marigolds dusted with clouds of bees. ly yellow, ranging from lemon to_ nated, and he was using the bee as 

You would have heard the low orange. pollen carrier. Every time a bee 
slow humming of the bees as they Back and forth, back and forth burrows into a flower, its legs and 
circled among the flowers. There is nothing unusual in this body are sprinkled with pollen. 


Now they settled on the little scene except that David Burpee, Naturally it leaves a deposit at the 
French marigolds whose blossoms are president of the W. Atlee Burpee next visitation, The bee, knowing 
nothing at all of this servic 
performs, is a splendid pollinating 
agent. 

Mr. Burpee was after a_ hybrid 
between the African and_ French 
marigolds. His aim was a big red 
marigold. He had proved that such 
a hybrid could be produced in 
series of experimentations where 
camel’s hair brush had turned the 
trick. But when you have acres of 
flowers to pollinate, even the most 
patient workmen rebel at the hand 
process. 

The bees put the job across. 

That’s why it is spot news this 
month that David Burpee has created 
a magic flower—a big red marigold 

He has gone a long step farther 
He has made this flower a sturdy, 
annual plant for the gardens of 
America. When _ the _ International 
Flower Show was held in March, for 
the first time in horticultural history 
a large red marigold was on displ: 

“‘Burpee’s Red and Gold Hybri 
these flowers are called—red and 
gold because the same plants will 
bear bright, rich mahogany-colored 
flowers, combinations of red _ and 
gold, or a clear, serene yellow. 

“There are two species of mar 
golds,’ Mr. Burpee explains. “There's 
the big African one which comes onl) 
in yellow, gold and orange, and then 
there’s the small French one whic! 
has such a solid red brilliance. Th 
two species normally won’t cross 
Our problem was to get the red color 
of the little one into the offspring of 
the big yellow one.” 

But how? That’s what everyone at 
the Floradale Farms wanted to know 

Then on a nice summer d in 
1936 Dr. William H. Eyster, head ot 
the Botany department at Bucknel 
University, motored to  Burpee’s 
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Top: Burpee’s New Red and Gold 
Marigold. Left: Little French M 
Right: Big African Marigold 
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Fordhook Farms near Philadelphia. 
He brought along a little package. He 
had crossed the two species and 
obtained a _ little—very little—red 
color. 


“Tt can be done!” David Burpee 
enthused. 

“You’ve got to show me!” Bill 
Hoag, his sceptical foreman, dis- 


couraged. 

“Boys, I’m going to have a large 
red marigold,” the executive in- 
formed his staff. “There must be 
one certain variety that, crossed with 
another variety, will produce a big 
red marigold. We'll make experi- 
mental crossings between every va- 
riety of both kinds.” 

Things are done on a gigantic scale 
on the Burpee ranches in California, 
near the Mexican border, in Pennsyl- 
yania, in Idaho and in Michigan. Yet 
the efficiency is clocklike in its pre- 
cision. The work began. The crew 
made 273 crossings of marigolds in 
this breeding for color. From them 
hybrid seeds and made 
hundreds of selections. 

The first big read marigold bloomed 
at Floradale in December of 1937, 
ist before Christmas. 

“It can be done!” the crew now 
chorused their boss’s initial assertion. 

Commercial production was the 
next step. 

Mr. Burpee said to Bill Hoag: 
“Bill we have to grow five acres of 
marigolds this winter.” 

“Five acres!’ the foreman ex- 
‘aimed. ‘“‘What’s the hurry? It’s 
easier to raise a crop in the summer. 


it grew 


Anyway, we can’t sell the seed ‘til 
next winter.” 

The two men have worked to- 
gether for a long time. They’ve 


managed to create the odorless mari- 
gold, known as Burpee Gold, and a 
list of other flower marvels. They 
speak frankly. 

“I want to harvest the seed in time 
to test it during the summer of 1938. 
Then we can offer it for sale in 
January of 1939.” 

“All right, but it’s a job to polli- 
nate five acres. You figure it out. I 
don’t know how.” 

Mr. Burpee had the answer ready. 


You saw it in that cloud of bees 


Which swarmed over the field at 
Floradale. 

First, though, he had his staff plant 
aiternate rows of French and African 
marigolds. This was no perfunctory 
planting, He had a reason for want- 
ing a row of the little flowers, then 
arow of the big ones, 


He had discovered that the African 


marigold makes the best female 
parent and the little French one is 
a good father. However, since the 
African marigold often is self-pro- 
fuctive, containing both male and 
tem active plants, some elim- 
x. * African Marigold (female parent) be- 
Le nated by bees after having visited 
ne e French Marigold (male parent) 
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ination had to be done. Only the 
African marigolds in which the 
female plant was active, the male 
sterile, could be used. All others 


were removed. These marigolds that 
remained had to depend on the pollen 


which the bees brought to create new 
flowers. The only plant they could 
produce was a hybrid, which would 


result from impregnation with the 
pollen of the small French marigold. 

Ten hives of 
through the field and the bees carried 
on. The resulting marigolds, lustrous, 
large and red, were worth the troubk 
to create them. They are proclaimed 
the most 1939 


bees were scattered 


sensational fiower of 


Horticultural scientists, as well as 
flower lovers whose understanding 


goes no deeper than the top soil, 
agree on this fact. 

Besides its rich new color, the 
hybrid has a dozen other good points. 

Let Mr. Burpee explain them. “It 
is the earliest of the marigolds, and 
it begins to bloom eight weeks from 
seed. Besides, it is the most profuse 
blooming marigold, and stays covered 


with flowers. It’s been known to 
blossom for seven months, only frost 
ending its regime. The flowers grow 
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o a size of nearly two and one-half 
to three inches which is nearly three 


times the dimensions of the little 
French marigold at its biggest. The 
plants are one and one-half feet tall 


and two feet wide.” 

Then, too, it will grow in any 
section of the United States, and the 
bad odor has been lost in the breed 
ing. 

All in all, the glowing 
has enough virtues to make it a unl 


new flowe) 


versal favorite. 

One thing you should remember, 
when you begin to raise it. Since the 
flower is a hybrid, a number of 
African marigolds of an orange color 
will appear in any planting You 
can distinguish them from the hy 
brids before the plants are half an 


inch high. They will have green 
stems The hybrids have deep red 
stems. It is quite simple to separate 


the two 
Famous as the Burpee Company 1s 
miracles in marigolds, it has 
other wonders, equally as 
One of the most brilliant 
surprises is Strawberry 
new Gloxinia-flowered 
color is halfway between 


tor 1ts 
wrought 
noteworthy. 
of the 1939 
Festival, a 
petunia. Its 





crushed strawberry and old rose. 
Deep crimson, much-branched veins 
radiate out of its  plum-colored 
throat. 

This plant stands heat and is easy 
to grow, Mr. Burpee says. While 
petunias have been a good flower for 
a long time, the balcony ones—those 
small enough for bedding—never 
had many colors. The giant ruffled 
one was gay enough but too big. Now 
the small one has color and ruffles, 
too. It blooms in great profusion, 
and has a seven month’s lease on life. 

How did it happen? Nobody knows. 
It’s a mutation, one of those strange 
miracles which nature now and then 
performs. It leaped up from the 
field one day. The trained eyes of 
the seedsmen caught it, approved, 
and prepared it for universal use. 

Strawberry Festival will share 
honors this year with the Red 
and Gold Hybrid. So will Creamy 
Crinkles, which is really a member of 
the Eschscholtzia family, more simply 
known as the California poppy. 

This poppy, as you probably know, 
has the bad habit of spreading over 
the ground like an octopus, creeping 
and choking out other plants, taking 
up all the room because it is too lazy 
to stand up. 

In the Creamy Crinkle this mo- 
nopolistic tendency is gone. The 
plant stands erect and doesn’t spread. 
It doesn’t go to other 
California poppies either. Its 
crinkles won’t let it up. It’s 
soft apricot in color bears a 
double flower. 

Blue Sentinel, another 1939 dis- 
covery from the Burpee gardens, is 
also a mutation or present. 

“When we find one plant, such as 
this, which is different from the 
others, we cage it under muslin to 
keep out the bees and prevent polli- 
nation,” Mr. Burpee will tell you. ‘“‘We 
accept it as a gift and cultivate it. 
The Blue Sentinel is a verbena, royal- 
blue in color, with a velvety luster. 
Plants bear forty to fifty clusters of 
flowers apiece when in bloom. Since 
they stand erect and compact they 
make good edges or borders.” 

This year, you’ll also get your first 
glimpse of Merriwinkle Twinkles. 
Winter before last, on a cruise, Mr. 
Burpee noticed that  periwinkles 
bloomed in the gardens of every 
warm country he visited. Sun and 
humidity didn’t annoy them. Imme- 
diately he ordered hundreds of 
samples of them to be collected from 
all over the world. He decided to 
breed until he found one of a new 
color, bug-proof, one that could 
stand heat when he would produce 
it on a large scale for American 
gardens. He has it now, salmon in 
color, and never out of bloom. 

There are enough new flowers in 
the Burpee array this year to make 
a new rainbow of color. Each one 
is ready to be planted in your own 


sleep as 
do, 
close 

and 
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garden for spring and summer bloom- 
ing. Among the group are eleven 
new marigolds alone—the Red and 
Gold hybrids of which you’ve been 
told, first of all; then Golden Gate, 
Spanish Gold, Golden Glow, Royal 
Crown, Early Sunshine, Golden Sun- 
shine, Orange Delight, Shaggy, 
Orange Supreme and Yellow Flute. 

There is Violet Glory, an early 
aster suitable for cutting. Since the 
aster blooms late, the Burpee 
problem was to speed up its annual 
debut. Breeding produced a few 
early plants but they were floppy, 
with weak stems, because they grew 
fast. Then along came another 
gift, another mutation. An aster was 
discovered, in 1935, blooming early 
on a straight sturdy stem. It was pre- 
served and bred, and you may test 
it this year. 

Early Sunshine, which is a chrys- 
anthemum-flowered marigold, and 
Blue Sentinel Verbena are winners 
of the Bronze Medal for 1939 in the 
All-American trials. Golden Glow 
received honorable mention, Straw- 
berry Festival and Spanish Gold re- 
ceived special recognition in these 
trials. 

All of the new flowers will bloom 
easily and actively in any garden in 
America, If you have grown tired 
of flower monotony there are new 
varieties to plant that will provide 
a gaiety that your well-established 
perennials will welcome to the 
garden, 

This understanding of seeds is a 
heritage which the late W. Atlee 
Burpee left to his son. The older 
Burpee, founder of the company, 
was the son and grandson of famous 
Philadelphia surgeons. At sixteen he 
was enrolled in medical school at 
the University of Pennsylvania. How- 
ever, he was more interested in plant 
structure than human anatomy. 

At fourteen he had been a leading 
international authority on poultry. In 
the course of this work he _ had 
planted and studied grains. 

When he was eighteen he left the 
university and started his seed busi- 
ness which was to become worldwide 
in scope and fame. In those days 
men had to hunt for everything 
new. They didn’t raise plants as they 
do today. As the founder of the 
company traveled, he was accom- 
panied by his son David, who decided 
he wanted to be a horticulturist, too. 

“Where would you like to go to 
college?” David’s father queried one 
day. 

“Either Cambridge, in England, or 
Cornell. I haven’t made up my mind. 
Both have good courses in _ plant 
breeding.” 

“Pack your trunk, and we'll look 
them both over.” 

They did. Unknown to his father, 
the son acquired the complete list of 
books used in the courses he wanted, 
bought them, and studied them at 


too 


boarding school] along with his 


scribed work. 

He entered Cornell. Soon 
his father’s health compelled h 
leave college to take charge « 
business. He was prepared. 

If you love your work, if the 
tive urge is in your blood, 
maybe, you can’t keep from w 
miracles in a flower garden. 

There is a fairytale of a kir 
saw a brilliant red flower b 
roadside one day. Forthwith h 
his hundred gardeners to sear 
it. 

“May I ask 
sembled, Your 
gardener asked. 

“A marigold, but a large or 
a red one,”’ the answer came. 

“In truth, Your Majesty, w 
of no such flower. But we will 

Month later the flower-seek 
turned, dusty and tired an 
appointed. 

The leader spoke again. 
Majesty, we find no flower 
you describe, In highways a 
ways we have searched. Coul 
have been some feat of the s 
gave the crimson glow to a 
flower? We are agreed th 
until there comes a wizard w 
find that which you seek.” 

Now the wizard has come. 


flow 
the 


what the 
Majesty?” 


tific understanding and great pat 


charms. He 
crimson color in the 
marigold and_ then, 
produced a_ veritable 
new flowers for 1939. 
[This article is reprinted f 

“Christian Herald” for January 
through permission secured from that 
zine by the W Atlee Burpee, 
Philadelphia. ] 
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A Three-Point 
Remedy 

It seems evident that 
keeping industry is below 
compared with other lines 
production. Here’s a three-p: 
scription that might be of 

1. More “coals to Ne 
that is, buying of local h 
established producers. They 
ones best situated to mai 
neighborhood surplus. 

2. Less emphasis on lon; 
vacations. It was a long 
vacation that put wheat fa) 
the rocks a few years ago. 
something to be said in 
staying home and attending 
business. 

3. Recognition and supp 
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By Ed. Braun, 


Dominion Experimental Farm, 


Manitoba. 


the 


oo problems’ involved in 
supersedure of queens in pack- 
age bees have been given consider- 


able attention in the beekeeping 
journals during the last few years. 
Attempts have been made to locate 
and allocate the causes of super- 
sedure. Experiences have been out- 
lined by beekeepers in detail, in the 
hope that some control measure 
might be evolved; and theories have 
been propounded which attempt to 
explain underlying principles of 
supersedure. It is not intended in 
this article to deal with detailed ex- 
erimental results which will not be 
wailable for publication until the 
fil of 1939 or later, but to outline 
briefly four years’ experimental re- 
silts obtained so that beekeepers 
throughout Canada and the United 
States may be acquainted with what 
steps are being taken by the Do- 
minion Experimental Farm, Brandon, 
Manitoba, to find a solution for this 
perplexing problem. It should not 
be inferred from the above that 
United States investigators are not 
working on this problem; they are 
tively engaged therein at several 

the field beekeeping laboratories 
ind universities with some of which 
we have been actively co-operating 
to the mutual benefit of both parties. 


Co-operative research work, however, 
will not be dealt with in this pre- 
iminary paper. 

Twenty two-pound packages, di- 


groups of four colonies 
used in 1935; thirty-two 
und packages in 1936, °37, °38; 
ind thirty-six two-pound packages 


vided into 
each, vere 


have been ordered for inclusion in 
the experiment during 1939. Data 
nas so been obtained from _ bee- 
Keepers throughout the province by 
neans of questionnaires. Further in- 
formation was accumulated on super- 
sedure in over-wintered colonies, the 
effect of “date of introduction” on 
jueens, and home-reared _ versus 
jue shipped in from southern 
and eastern queen breeders. 
" D. Gooderham, Dominion Apiarist, 
ed the major portion of this project, 
al he author wishes to acknowledge his 


eration 


Y, 1939 


Supersedure and its Com 
—-A Preliminary Report 


Package Bees 


The package bees, on arrival, had 
their screens painted with sugar 
syrup, then they were stored in a 
cool, dark cellar until practically all 
the bees in the apiary had stopped 
flying. The temperature, when hiving 


started and stopped, together with 
direction of the wind and _ other 
meteorological data were recorded. 


The following paragraphs outline the 
methods used for hiving the package 
bees and queens and the subsequent 
treatments applied after hiving had 


been completed. The queens were 
shipped unattended unless otherwise 
noted. 


A. The hives were prepared with 
one comb of honey, one comb of 
pollen and one comb containing open 
brood from an over-wintered colony. 
The openings in queen cages 
were filled with candy, and the queen 


the 


cages suspended between the combs 
of open brood and pollen. One-third 
to one-half of the bees were shaken 
from the packages over the combs 
and queen cages. The packages, with 
the remaining bees, were set in the 


open space in the hives and the whole 
covered with the 
heat. The hive covers were put into 
place, and the hive entrance reduced 
to three-fourths of an inch in length 
Except to remove the empty pack 
ages the following day, and to 
that the queens were released within 
forty-eight 


bags to conserve 


see 


hours, 


-@ these hives were 
not disturbed fo the next seven 
days. The remaining seven drawn 
combs were placed into the hives 
at the first regular examination 

B. The second group of hives was 


prepared with two combs of 
one comb of pollen, and 


combs to each hive. 


honey, 
seven drawn 
All the bees were 


shaken from the packages into the 
hives, the queens were released from 
the queen cages and allowed to run 
into the hives from the reduced en 
trances. These hives were not dis 
turbed for the next seven days. 

C. The third group of hives was 


prepared with two combs of honey, 
one comb of pollen, and seven drawn 


combs to each hive. Bags were 
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spread out on the ground at the en- 


trances. The bees were shaken out 
of the packages, over the opened 
queen cages, in front of the hives, 


and allowed to run in. After the bees 
had entered, the hive entrances were 
reduced, and the colonies were not 
further disturbed for seven days. 

D. This group of hives was pre 
pared in a manner similar to method 
A, with the exception that one extra 
comb of honey was used to replace 
the frame of open brood; but the 
manner of hiving identical to 
method A. Three weeks after re- 
leasing the package bees, two frames 
of emerging brood from overwintered 
colonies were added to each of the 
colonies in this group, 

F. In 
hives 
plement of 


was 


this method the 
fitted with a 
drawn combs, two of 
which contained honey and _ one 
pollen. The queen cages, stoppered 
with candy, were suspended between 
the combs in the brood chamber. An 
empty super was placed on top of the 
brood chamber and the packages of 
bees, with covers and feeder tins re- 
moved, inverted over the tops 
frames, immediately over the 
the lower brood 
were tucked into 
the vacant around the pack- 
the the covers were 
put into place, and the entrances re- 


group of 
full com- 


was 


were 
of the 
queen cages, in 
chambers. Jags 
space 


ages 1n 


supers, 


duced. The following day the pack- 
ages were removed from the super 
and the hives were not further dis- 


turbed for seven days 


The following methods were added 
in 1936. 

G. The hives in this method were 
the same manner as in 
The two-pound packages 


prepare d in 


method F. 


were shipped without queen and 
the queens (attended) forwarded by 
mail. All the bees were shaken from 


the packages into the hives and the 
travelling queen cages suspended be- 


tween the frames. With the ex- 
ception of seeing that the queens 
were released in forty-eight hours, 
these hives were not disturbed for 


the next seven days. 
H. These hives were prepared in 
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the same manner as those in method 
D. The queen cages were supplied 
with a special pollen candy and the 
queens supplied with attendants. The 
queen cages were suspended between 
the frames, and a small number of 
bees were shaken out of the pack- 
ages, over the combs and queen 
cages. The packages, with the re- 
maining bees, were set in the open 
space in the hives and the whole 
covered with bags to conserve the 
heat. Except to remove the empty 
packages and see that the queens 
were released in forty-eight hours 
the hives were not further disturbed 
for the next seven days. The re- 
maining seven drawn combs were 
placed into the hives at the first 
regular examination. 

I. The hives were prepared and 
the manner of hiving was the same 
as in method B. These hives were 
placed beside weak, over-wintered 
colonies. Three weeks after hiving 
the packages, the queens in the over- 
wintered colonies were removed or 
killed and the over-wintered colony 


united with the package colony, 
which was placed on the stand 
formerly occupied by the over- 


wintered colony. 

Hiving the Bees. Very, few bees 
flew into the air when shaken out of 
the packages in methods A and B, 
but occasionally they came out for 
a limited flight after being hived. In 
method C the flights were a little 
more entensive but little, if any, 
drifting occurred. These bees and 
queens entered the hives within 13 
to 20 minutes, depending upon the 
temperature at the time of hiving. 
Two queens ascended the fronts of 
the hives in 1935, but they entered 
with the bees without much further 
ado. There was no difficulty or any- 


thing unusual which happened in 
D and F. In method G the queenless 
packages were generally quiet on 


arrival and remained so during the 
hiving period. There was no diffi- 
culty or anything unusual which 
need be noted for methods H and I. 

Movement of Bees from the Cages. 
Generally, the majority of the bees 
moved out of the packages onto the 
combs during the night. Occasion- 
ally, however, it was necessary to 
shake the few remaining bees out of 
the packages the following morning. 
In method F in 1935, none of the 
bees moved out of the packages and 
the queens in the cages were severely 
chilled during the night. These 
queens were revived in the operator’s 
pocket and inserted into the hives 
without further mishap. The queens 
were all accepted and no supersedure 
attempts were noted in these colo- 
nies during the summer. The practice 
of shaking a handful of bees out of 
the packages, over the queen cages, 
does not assure that a cluster will 
form around the queen cages and 
keep the queens from being chilled or 
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that the bees will move from pack- 
ages to the combs, especially when 
the packages are installed during a 
cool evening, or when the temper- 
ature declines rapidly during the 
night. The manner of installation as 
practiced in method B eliminates any 
danger of the caged queens being 
chilled. This method reduces the 
extra labor involved in removing the 
packages the following morning, 
allows for full complement, of combs 
to be supplied, and does not necessi- 
tate opening the package colony until 
the queen is well established in her 
egg laying routine. However, be- 
ginners in beekeeping, might be more 
successful in installing package bees 
by utilizing method D or the method 
of hiving outlined specifically by the 
shipper, which frequently accompa- 
nies the packages when shipped. 

Introduction of Queens. In 
methods A, D, and F, the queens 
were unattended by worker bees, A 
small piece of queen cage candy, in- 
serted into the cork stoppered open- 
ing, temporarily delayed introduction 
of the queen to the hived bees. In 
methods G and H the regulation sized 
queen mailing cage was used, and 
attendants were present to feed the 
queens en route. A hole was poked 
through the candy, with a nail, be- 
fore the cages were inserted between 
the frames, to facilitate releasing 
the queens more readily. 

Queens were lost on introduction 
in every method with the exception 
of F and H as outlined in the Tabular 
Summary. The queens lost on in- 
troduction were found in front of the 
hives in six instances and no trace 
was found of the other four queens. 
The time interval in which the 
located queens were dislodged from 
the hives varied from twelve hours 
to five days from the time the pack- 
ages were hived. The reason for the 
non-acceptance of these queens can- 
not be readily explained. In the 
majority of cases of non-acceptance 
the queens were apparently normal 
from outward appearances. Oc- 
casionally they had been stung in 
some portion of their legs, or the 
wings were badly frayed, indicating 
that the queens had been balled 
after being released. However, in a 
number of cases where the queens 
had been accepted, they had been 
stung, as evidenced by paralyzed legs 
or their wings had been frayed by 
chewing, and _ still these injured 
queens continued to head colonies 
throughout the summer without any 
apparent ill effect. Laying queens, 
loose among the package bees, were 
never present in such cases of non- 
acceptance. Furthermore, a careful 
check for the possible presence of 
a virgin failed to reveal any such 
individuals among the package bees. 
In all cases of non-acceptance, where 
the queen had no opportunity to lay 
any eggs, the package colony was 











hopelessly queenless, In such jp. 
stances extra laying queens, ki on 
hand to replace those not accepted, 
were introduced seven days after the 
packages had been hived and ege 
second introductions were readily 
accepted. The unattended gq ns, 
during transit of the packages ym 
the southern states, of necessity re. 
quired to be fed; consequently jn. 
troduction to the hived bees ild 
not have caused any difficulty 

In method G, where the queens 
were sent attended and by mail, their 


introduction might have presented a 
problem. In this method the queens 
frequently were not released for two 
days, and then by the operator. The 
operator, in 1937 removed sufficient 
candy, forty-eight hours after hiving, 
to allow these queens to come out of 
the queen cages, when the hive bees 
removed the small amount of candy 
remaining, but found on examining 
the hives, seven days later, that non¢ 
of these queens had been released. 
The candy opening was still too small 
to allow the queens to emerge from 
the cages. Eggs and larvae, how- 
ever, were present in the cells of the 
centre combs and careful exami- 
nation failed to reveal other queens 
present, The position of the eggs in 
the cells indicated that they had not 
been deposited by a queen. The area 
containing the eggs and larvae was 
marked and later produced bees 
having the same markings as the 
progeny of the released queens, 
which continued as normal heads of 
these colonies for the remainder of 
the season. Evidently the imprisoned 
queens had laid eggs while in the 
queen cages and the bees had moved 
the eggs and deposited them in some 
cells of the combs, caring for them 
after hatching in the same manner 
as eggs normally laid by the queen 

From the above observations, and 
those extending over a long period of 
beekeeping experience, it is difficult 
to explain why package bees should 
accept some of the queens and reject 
others for no cause apparent to the 
beekeeper. Queens introduced, as in 
methods B and C, were frequently 
laying eggs within an hour after the 
packages were shaken into the hive. 
Emerging bees were observed in 
these colonies on the 20th and 21st 
day after the packages had _ been 
hived. 

Painting and Clipping Queens. T0 
insure that supersedure did not take 


place unobserved, all queens in this 
experiment were painted on the 
thorax, three weeks after the pack- 
ages had been hived. A_ different 
colored queen paint was used each 
year. The possibility of injuring 


them, while painting, was eliminated 


by applying the paint with a camel's 


hair brush, when they were ving 
over the combs. These markings 
made them readily noticeable and re 
duced the time required in examining 
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the colonies. Furthermore, all these 
queens had their right or left wings 
clipped before they were painted so 
that swarms would not leave un- 
observed. In the majority of the 
cases the wings could be clipped with- 
out catching the queen, but where 
they were nervous, they were caught, 
held gently by the thorax and clipped. 
Two queens in 1937 were accidentally 
poked with the sharp point of the 
scissors but no adverse results were 
apparent throughout the _ season. 
None of the other queens showed 
any outward signs of being injured 
due to the clipping and painting at 
subsequent examinations 
Brood Chambers, Supers, etc. 
Congestion in the brood nests of the 
developing colonies was avoided as 
much as possible by supplying a 
supplementary deep brood chamber, 
and frames of honey and pollen were 
exchanged with empty frames from 
the supers when necessary. The 
presence of eggs and larvae and 
capped queen cells were carefully re- 
corded. An attempt to distinguish 
between swarm and supersedure cells 
was made, on the basis of the 
location of the cells on the comb. The 
incidence of actual supersedure, re- 
corded according to the various 
methods, is outlined in the Tabular 
Summary. The annual yields of honey 
are also given for the purpose of 
comparison. It should be noted that 
numerous instances were recorded 
where larvae were present in queen 
cells or where fully capped super- 
sedure cells were present in the colo- 
nies but supersedure did not take 
place. Several instances were noted 
where mother and daughter laid eggs 
side by side for a period of three to 
six weeks before supersedure actually 
took place. 


Package Bee Questionnaire 


Four thousand questionnaires were 
forwarded to registered beekeepers in 
the province, requesting information 
relative to the sources of their pack- 
age bees, date of arrival, treatment 


in tne packages were attended by 


worker bees or alone (unattended) in 
the queen cages, preparations of the 
hive, installation of the packages, re- 
leasing of the queens, how soon the 
colonies after the 
packages were hived, the number of 


were examined 


queens lost on introduction and the 
loss of queens through supersedure. 
Three hundred and fifty-seven replies 
were received and of these 73.4 pe 
cent had purchased package 
Approximately 22 per cent or 7,734 
of the total packages imported into 
the Province of Manitoba in 
were accounted for in the replies to 
the questionnaire, Forty-nine shippers 
of package bees from seven different 
states in the U.S. A. 
ed in the replies. Loss of queens on 
introduction varied from zero to 80 
per cent for the different shippers 
with an average loss of 5.4 per cent 
for all shipments, The loss of queens 
through supersedure varied from 
zero to 100 per cent, with an average 
loss of 18.3 per cent for all ship 
ments. The arrangement of the ship 
ments of package bees according to 
showed variations of 0-35.1 
per cent in loss of queens on intro 
duction and 6.43—25.98 per cent loss 
of queens through supersedure. Th¢ 
states from which the majority of the 
packages were shipped had approxi 
mately the same percentage loss of 
queens on introduction and loss of 
queens through supersedure 
ing the shipments 
numbers of packages in the ship 
ments, namely 1-5; 6-10; 11-25; 
26-50; 51-75; 76-100; 101-200 and 
201- and upwards, showed a range 
of 1.1 per cent loss of queens on in 


bee SS. 


were represent 


. 7. 


states 


Group 


according to the 


troduction among the group 201-up 
wards to 9.1 per cent among the 
group of 6-10 packages. The loss of 
queens through supersedure 
from 13.22 per cent among the group 
of 6-10 packages to 27.39 per cent 
among the group of 101-200 pack 
ages. The group of 201- and up 
wards only had a loss of 13.32 pei 
cent of the 


ranged 


ai. 


according to whether the queens in 


their cages were attended or un 
differ 
percentage of loss 
of queens on introduction or loss of 
A care 
replies to the 
asked in the 
indicates that 
queens is not 


attended show practically no 


ence either in 
queens through supersedure, 
ful study of the 
remaining questions 
questionnaire 


sedure of 


supel 
dependent 
upon the physical manipulation of the 
bees or queens when they are pack 
states, nor on 
they arrive in the North, 
manner which they are 
handled when received by the north 
This final 
emphasized 

supersedure 


aged in the southern 
what date 
nor the 
ern beekeeper. factor is 
when the 
among ovel 
wintered and home-reared queens are 


} 


particularly 
data on 


taken into consideration. 


Supersedure Among Over-Wintered 


Queens 


It was considered pertinent to sup 


plement the information obtained on 


the supersedure of queens in pack 
ge bees with data on the incidence 
of supersedure among overwintered 
queens to ascertain whether the super 
edure impulse was more predomi 
nant in package bees than in over 
wintered colonies Painted queens 
heading colonies. at the end of 


he season were prepared for winte1 


’ 


additional queens about which 
supers dure records had been kept 
throughout the summer, but which 
were not directly under the super 


sedure experiment, were overwinter- 
ed Forty 
were wintered over successfully dun 
ing each of the years of the 
experiment From sixteen to thirty 
two of these queens had headed colo 
nies in the “Supersedure of Queens 
Experiment” the 
previous years, and of these from 4 


even to sixty-eight queens 


four 


in Package Bees 


to 6 were superseded during the 
second season. Eleven to fourteen 
of the queens heading over-wintered 
colonies superseded during the 


econd season, The date when the 


queens through supel queens were introduced to the colo 
after arrival, whether the queens’ sedure. Arranging of the shipments’ lies was compared with the date 
TABULAR SUMMARY—SUPERSEDURE OF PACKAGE QUEENS—1935-1938 
Total number Met} 
Year of colonies , 
in experiment A B Cc D I G H I Total Per cent 
Queens Lost on Introduction 
1935 20 0 0 1 0 
1936 32 1 2 l ) 15.6 
1937 32 0 0 0 0 1 31 
1938 32 0 0 l 0 9.4 
Tota 116 1 2 2 J ( 1 10 8.6 
ere : a 7 Queens Lost on Supersedurs 
193; 20 0 1 3 ( 30.0 
193¢ 32 1 3 0 1 10 31.2 
193 32 0 0 l 4) l 4 
193% 32 0 0 l l r 18.7 
Tot: 116 1 ‘ " 21.5 
—— ———_—_—SS—> ——————————— 
Honey Production in Lbs Average 
193% 20 324.75 416.25 217.50 134.00 144 . )1.86 
193% 32 1100.50 654.00 1189.00 BRE l . 844.00 7 00 241.72 
193 32 340.50 576.50 356.00 DB 13.50 50 104.80 
193s 32 507.00 700.50 647.00 742.00 638 4.75 9617.7 175.55 
Tota 116 2272.75 2347.25 2409.50 2700.50 6 116.06 . 12.25 18543.50 
Average 142.05 146.70 150.59 168.78 159.6 92.69 159.84 








when supersedure actually took place; 
and it was found that in _ over- 
wintered colonies supersedure might 
take place at any time from a week 
after introduction until twenty-four 
months after introduction, when the 
two-year-old queens were replaced 
with young stock. There was no 
significant difference between young 
and year-old or older queens as to 
supersedure tendencies. The main 
difference between supersedure in 
overwintered colonies and package 
bees was that in the former the super- 
sedure queen was generally laying 
before the parent queen was dis- 
pensed with, and no check in the 
build-up of the colonies was noticed; 
whereas in the package colonies 
supersedure early in the season fre- 
quently placed such colonies in the 
group with low honey yields or ne- 
cessitated doubling of colonies so 
affected to provide a _ reasonable 


return for the labor expended. 
Consequently, although supersedure 
among overwintered colonies may 


not affect the honey crop to the same 
extent as among packages colonies, 
the supersedure impulse is present in 
the former group to the same extent 
as in the latter. 


Source of Queens and Supersedure 


Queens were received at this farm 
from southern breeders, a Dominion 








queen breeding station, and a number 
of queens were reared in our 
own apiary annually for requeening 
purposes. The home-reared queens 
were reared in nuclei and full colo- 
nies. The nuclei-reared queens had 
to be transferred to full colonies and 
introduced in a manner similar to 
queens which were shipped in. How- 
ever, where queens were reared in 
full colonies, the procedure was to 
kill the queen heading the colony 
and to transfer the young laying 
queen from the super to the brood- 
chamber of the same colony without 
caging or touching the young queen. 
The percentage of supersedure was 
approximately the same among the 
queens received from _ shipped-in 
sources and those reared in full colo- 
nies. These results indicate that 
caging of the queens and shipping 
through the mails does not nec- 
essarily affe.t the supersedure in- 
cidence of such queens as much as 
has generally been presupposed by 
many purchasers of package bees and 
southern-bred queens. 

The problem of supersedure pre- 
sents many difficulties, the solution 
for which may or may not be found 
within the next few years. A com- 
bination of scientific and practical 
research methods, diligently applied, 
and sufficient funds for furthering 
such work are necessary to find the 
ultimate solution. 


a 


Death of Dr. Anderson 





MERICAN beekeepers will regret 
to know of the death on April 8 
of Dr. John Anderson, editor of the 
“Scottish Beekeeper”’ since 1926 and 
one of the leading figures in British 
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beekeeping. He was relatively young, 
having been only 66 at his death. 

The “Bee World” for May com- 
ment thus: ‘‘As editor, and perhaps 
still more as a most amusing lecturer, 
he did a great deal of educative 
work, not confined to Scotland. He 
was well-known as a honey judge, 
and officiated in that capacity more 
than once at the National Show... 
By his advocacy of a search for 
immune bees he stimulated thought 
and discussion—not least among those 
who did not agree with him. In 
practical beekeeping he was one of 
the foremost advocates of the large 
hive in this country. 

“Dr. Anderson possessed an un- 
usually large number of distinetions 
and degrees, being M. A., B. Se., and 
Ph. D.—the last-named being con- 
ferred on him by the University of 
Aberdeen for a thesis on the honey- 
bee.” 

On October 7, 1938, Dr. Anderson 
retired from his post of lecturer in 
beekeeping at the North of Scotland 
College of Agriculture. He had been 


on the college staff for more than 
twenty years and, in the words of 
one of his associates there had “put 








beekeeping on the map” in Scot! 

In February we received a long | 
from Dr. Anderson, commenting, 
his retiral, European beeke¢ y 
activities, his family, and his p ins 
for the future. Had he lived, 
would have produced some resea 

and writing of importance. 

Dr. Anderson had been pres 
of the Apis Club and was mae a 
Fellow of the Apis Club for his rk 
with the late Dr. Rennie concerning 
the Isle of Wight Disease. 

The “Scottish Beekeeper” wil! .on 
tinue to appear, now under th 
editorship of the elder of Dr. Ander 
son’s two sons, Harry B. And: 
at 186 Forest Avenue, Aberdes 


ipi— 


Package Queen 
Losses 


After twenty years’ experience 
with packages I think most of the 
loss of queens can be avoided. Most 
beekeepers understand how to put 
the bees in the hive. After they are 
in, they should not be disturbed until 
the queens are in full laying, or until 
there is a honeyflow. 

I have received package bees with 
queen, in lots of fifty or more, from 
several states that were in express 
cars from two to six days. Even the 
longest shipments came through well. 
For best results the shipper should 
shake the bees in the packages in 
good weather when the old bees are 
out of the hive. The queens should 
be released by the bees in the hive. 

For some reason, package bees will 
keep on superseding some queens as 
long as they are unnecessarily dis- 
turbed. If it is necessary to tinke1 
with them, to look for eggs, or to 
show your friends the fine queens, 
cage the queens each time, so the) 
will get over the scare before th 
bees can harm them. 

Just try a few packages without 
any smoke and with no disturbance, 


and you will find you have learned 
the secret. David Pile, 
Monta: 


Barrett Back as 
Michigan Inspector 


Don Barrett, with whom Michiga! 
beekeepers are all acquainted, has 
been reappointed to supplant \Veste! 
Mock as chief apiary inspector f 
Michigan. Mr. Barrett was ins tau 
previous to the appointment of M: 
Mock. A_ folder asking th 0 
operation of all Michigan beeke pe! 
in getting proper appropriations trom 
counties to provide adequate il 
spection has been issued by Mr 
Barrett, who recently took offic: 
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By E. L. Sechrist, 
Tahiti. 


7. Rauchfuss method of pro- 
lucing liquid honey without the 
ise of a honey extractor is, simply, 
the production of comb honey in 
shallow frames, to be processed by 
separating the wax and 
clarifying the honey by the use of 
special apparatus which preserves the 
riginal color and quality of the 
1 


melting’ 


I have, in years past, opposed the 
heating of honey by melting it with 
the comb or cappings, but the de- 
eopment of equipment which will 
) this work and yet not damage the 
mey has caused a change in my 
ittitude. When I saw tons of water- 
lite honey of the highest quality 
eing produced in this way without 

use of a honey extractor, I began 

wonder if the Rauchfuss method 
ght not be the solution of some of 
the dificult economic problems which 
the beekeeper must meet. 

Not only does this method permit 
the individual beekeeper to keep 
iore bees because his labor is well 
listributed over the year, but it 
eliminates the considerable expense 
neurred in keeping up great stocks 
f extracting combs as well as the 
ist of extractors and their ac- 
ompanying equipment. It also elimi- 
nates large from American 
foulbrood, savings which deserve 
serious consideration. 


losses 


There seem to be few beekeepers 
vho like, or whose personality fits 
them, to run a big business and to 
handle the labor necessary to work 
thousands of colonies of bees with 
They generally prefer to 
eep fewer colonies and to do most 
f the work themselves. A number 
f beekeepers have said that, when 
their colonies began to be numbered 
thousands, beekeeping ceased 


ICcess, 


be a pleasure and became just 
inother job. For those who feel that 
Yay, the Rauchfuss method of honey 


roduction offers a fair income with 
ntinuation of the pleasure of keep- 
The production of honey by the 
method is profitable be- 
labor is better dis- 
than when a 

That is be- 
production of comb 


hauchntuss 


ause human 


1 over the yea 
1¢ xtractor is used. 
iuse, in the 
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honey in shallow frames, one man 
can handle more bees than if honey 
must be extracted in order to give 
more room for storing honey be 
cause, all through the storing 
all he has to do is to add more 
shallow supers as they are needed. 

When a honey extractor is used, 
500 to 600 colonies is as much as one 
man should attempt to work during 
the honeyflow, and even with that 
number, most beekeepers will want 
some help with the heaviest of the 
work. On the hand, outside 
of this busy season, he will have 
considerable time and should 
engage in some other profitable em 
ployment if he want a fair income, 
whereas, under the Rauchfuss system 
one man can see that a_ thousand 
colonies continue to have plenty of 
super room if he has made suitable 
preparation beforehand, and any 
commercial beekeeper, with 
systematization of work, can take 
care of at least that many colonies 
up to the time of the honeyflow and 
after it is over. 


season, 


othe) 


spare 


proper 


In the production of comb honey 
in shallow frames, which is the first 
step in producing liquid honey with- 
out the use of a honey extractor, 
supers are given the colony when 
needed as long as the honeyflow lasts. 
If colonies are managed so that there 
minimum of swarming, prac- 
tically all the work to be done during 
the honeyflow is the giving of supers. 
Most of the heavy work comes late 
when the supers are being removed. 
Unlike taking off and _ extracting 
honey, this work need not be done 
in a hurry but can be distributed 
over considerable time without 
even with advantage. At the 


is a 


loss, 


clo e 


of the honeyflow, with many tons of 
honey on the hive, the beekeeper may 
even take a vacation and go hunting 
or fishing, which he would not think 
of doing if he had to take off honey 
and extract it. 

And when the shallow supers of 
honey have been removed and stored 
in the warehouse, the rest of the 
work can be done at the operator’s 
convenience. Nor does he need a 
great many storage tanks because, 
whenever he has an order for liquid 
honey, he can process as much as re- 
quired and ship it, allowing the re 
mainder to stay in the combs until 
he has orders for it. 
should be able to 
profitably of a considerable 
quantity of comb honey by selling to 
packers who want comb honey for 
their pack of bulk comb honey; or by 
cutting up the combs himself and 
selling cut-comb honey packaged in 
cellophane. 


Meantime, he 
dispose 


Even if sales are slow and honey 
crystallizes in the combs, he is put 
to no extra expense and _= suffers 
no losses because crystallized comb 
honey can be processed in the same 
way as it it while yet liquid. 

The Rauchfuss method, therefore, 
can be recommended to those bee 
keepers who wish to produce as much 
honey as possible without hiring any 
labor, or without hiring expensive 
labor. It permits the beekeeper to 
keep as many bees as he, himself can 
work during the spring season. That, 
and not the honeyflow, will be his 
busiest time. There are times, dur- 
ing the slack season for beekeeping, 
when it is comparatively easy to hire 
unskilled labor, which is all that is 
necessary when taking off supers in 
the fall or when processing honey for 
some rush order during the winter. 
Perhaps he can even hire some bee- 
keeping neighbor who is not 
during the winter. 

Again, the Rauchfuss method 
makes the control of A. F. B. com- 
paratively easy because there are no 
extracting combs saved to carry dis- 
ease over from one year to the next. 
All the combs that are saved are the 
brood chamber and food chamber 
combs, and these are not moved from 
colony to colony if A. F. B. is a 


busy 
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menace. If any colony does acquire 
disease, it may be burned at once, 
and the beekeeper knows that no 
combs from that diseased colony are, 
by any chance, anywhere else in the 
apiary or stored in his warehouse, 
possibly to scatter disease. In the 
event of an outbreak of disease the 
loss will be small, and no special pre- 
cautions need be taken, such as 
numbering all supers to correspond 
with their hives so that each super 
may be returned to the hive from 
which it came. 

In this system all surplus honey is 
produced in new combs and it must, 
therefore be of the finest quality 
available. All that is not sold as bulk 
comb honey is put through the 
special melting and clarifying pro- 
cess, producing liquid honey of the 
highest grade while the large quantity 
of beeswax produced is also of the 
finest quality. 

For best results in using the 
Rauchfuss method, almost the same 
considerations must be observed as 
for the production of comb honey in 
sections. There may also be regions 
where, owing to local conditions, this 
method would not be as profitable as 
the use of a honey extractor. 

To begin with, as has often been 
said, a good comb honey location 
must be selected. It is useless to at- 
tempt to produce fine comb honey in 
a locality having a long, slow honey- 
flow, or in one having several short 
flows separated by intervals of dearth, 
Neither should comb honey be pro- 
duced in a locality where propolis is 
gathered freely unless all the honey 
“an be removed previous to the 
season when much propolis is col- 
lected. Some propolis on the combs 
is less objectionable where comb 
honey to be melted is produced than 
where it is sold as comb honey; but 
any great quantity of propolis will 
injure the color and quality of honey 
melted with it. Nor is it necessary 
to select a locality producing white 
honey when only liquid honey is to 
be produced; but if honey is to be 
sold in the comb, it is necessary 
to select a region producing white 
honey. Nectar secretion must be 
very rapid because all activity must 
be intense to produce comb honey in 
quantity and of good quality. 

To gather an abundant supply of 
nectar and turn it into honey, the bee 
colony must be at honey storing 
strength, as discussed in the first 
section of HONEY GETTING. The 
bees must be of the proper age for 
the work they are to perform. A 
colony of old bees will not do good 
work in building comb and storing 
honey, nor can good results be ex- 
pected from colonies composed most- 
ly of young bees. 

Given a colony of bees of the right 
strength and age, supers must not 
be put on too late or swarming and 
loss of honey will be the consequence. 
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Obviously, all supers cannot be put 
on at exactly the right time. The 
solution, therefore, seems to be to 
use a food chamber in which the bees 
“an begin to store the first honey. 
It remains on the hive all the year. 
In summer it has some brood and 
satches some pollen that would other- 
wise go into the comb honey. It 
also serves, to some extent, to keep 
queens out of the supers, no other 
excluders being used. 

Spring work in building up the 
colony and keeping a clear brood 
chamber has already been discussed 
in the first section of HONEY GET- 
TING. In producing comb honey it 
is necessary that the brood chamber 
does not become honey bound, there- 
fore the clear brood chamber is of 
vital importance. 

When storing has begun, shallow 
supers may be added as necessary on 
top of the shallow chamber already 
on the hive. Bees will occupy shallow 
supers more readily than sections 
and therefore production of comb 
honey in shallow frames is easier 
than production of honey in section 
boxes, Swarming is also less trouble. 
Adequate supering in connection 
with a clear brood chamber, proper 
strength of colony and immediate 
work in the supers will largely pre- 
vent swarming, which must be con- 
trolled if a good grade of comb 
honey is to be produced. Supers 
should never be left on any colonies 
which get out of honey 
strength and condition. 

Swarm control is so fully de- 
scribed in the United States Farmers’ 
Bulletins on Swarm Control and 
Commercial Comb Honey Production, 
that it is unnecessary to repeat it 
here. 


Use of Shallow Frames 
dation 


storing 


and Foun- 


The frames preferred have end 
bars 1%” wide which hold the 
frames solidly in place in the supers, 
both when frames are filled with 
foundation and when full of honey. 
They may be constructed as cheaply 
as possible because many of them 
are sold with the bulk comb honey 
and are not returned if the market 
is far away. If the market is near 
by or if the comb honey is melted 
and not sold, the frames may be more 
substantially constructed. A cheap 
super or shipping box is used when 
bulk comb honey is shipped and 
supers and frames are not returned. 
If propolis is not too abundant, these 
supers of comb honey may be shipped 
without scraping and cleaning the 
frames. 

A very thin grade of brooa foun- 
dation may be used, thin super foun- 
dation usually being too delicate for 
use in such large sheets. If the 
honeyflow is good, there will be no 
excessive midrib in the comb honey. 

The foundation is best attached to 


the top bar of the frames wit! 
wax in any way preferred by 
operator. It must be well att 
along its whole length to prever 
breaking down of the foundatio 

The Rauchfuss brothers use : 
ingenious hot-plate machine ich 
melts the foundation the full 
of the sheet and attaches it t» the 
frame at one operation. It is on the 
same principle as the hot-plat: ma- 
chine for fastening foundat in 
sections; but, because it is so much 
larger, it must be better lade 
mechanically. For instance, the 
edge of the hot plate is of <teel, 
fastened to copper, and this edge 
must be both horizontal and level, 
with a slight depression just back 
of the edge at the point where the 
foundation rests on the plate when it 
is being melted. This slight de- 
pression is thus always filled with 
melted wax which gives a good body 
to the sheet of foundation where it 
touches the wood. It would be too 
difficult for most beekeepers to make 
such a foundation fastener, although 
it seems a simple matter for the 
Rauchfuss family, who have many 
ingenious inventions to their credit 


Rauchfuss Hive Equipment 


While it is not necessary to use 
Rauchfuss hive equipment in _ th 
production of shallow frame comb 
honey, yet they have developed hives 
which are worth considering. 

The bottoms are made the same 
size as the hives, of %” unplaned 
stuff, with %” or half inch cleats on 
both sides except the entrance space 
These are dipped in boiling linseed 
oil. Covers are made with the usual 
rim of %” stuff with a %” board 
nailed on the frame. Blocks of % 
stuff in each corner provide that much 
space between the outer and inne. 
covers. On top of the cover is nailed 
a piece of galvanized iron not quit 
us wide as the roof board and lapping 
down over the ends an inch or s0 
below the end of roof boards 
each side of the cover and flush with 
the edge of cover, is nailed a lath 
The joint between this and the iron 
is filled with roofing cement, and all 
is well painted after the iron has 
weathered. Inner-cover holes ar 
left open for ventilation. All supers 
and bodies are dipped in boiling in 
seed oil and afterward well painted 
Supers six inches in depth are P 
ferred. 


Apparatus Used In the Rauchfuss 
Method 
The apparatus used in the Rauch- 
fuss method of processing honcy '5 
(1). A honey melter in which 1s 
melted all shallow frame comb hone) 
not sold as comb honey or which be- 
gins to granulate, as well as an) 
low grade or granulated section com) 
honey. 
(2) 
(3) 


ator 


A wax and honey sep: 
tank 


A liquefier and heating 
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STEAM ovT, 


MELTER 


which also serves for  liquefying 
60-lbs. cans of granulated honey. 
(4) A strainer and small storage 
tank 
The sizes of the apparatus shown 
on the drawings are only approxi- 


mate. I do not have the exact 
measurements. When I saw _ the 
apparatus it was still undergoing 


changes to perfect it. 
Honey Melter 


(1) The melter is a box two feet 
square, made of wood and celotex so 
as to give good insulation. It is lined 
with tin. Do not use galvanized iron 
for this because the wax soon takes 
of the zine and then the iron will 
discolor the wax. The box has two 
steam grids as shown in the drawing. 
The upper one is made of tinned pipe 
and is set level in the box. It is re- 
movable for cleaning and for clean- 
ing the tin floor below it. This grid 
cannot well be too large. A valve con- 
trols the steam, more or less being 
admitted according to the amount of 
comb honey which is cut into the 
melter. 

There should be unmelted comb on 
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top of this grid as long as the melter 
is in use. As soon as the grid be- 
comes partly uncovered, the valve 
should be closed, shutting off the 
steam to avoid scorching the honey. 
Drops of honey on the lower side of 


the pipes will soon become over- 
heated unless honey is constantly 
flowing down. Provision must also 


be made for carrying off condensed 
water or escaping steam. 

Below the sloped tin bottom is 
another heater coil which heats the 
tin and completes the melting begun 
by the upper grid. This lower grid 
may be made of galvanized pipe and 
should also be of large capacity. It 
is controlled by a separate valve and 
only enough steam should be ad- 
mitted to complete the melting of the 
wax, the amount of steam varying 
with the speed at which the appa- 
ratus is worked. 

The cut honey falls on top of the 
upper steam grid and the wax is 
partially melted there if the honey 
is warm, or almost completely melted 
if the honey is cold or partially crys- 


tallized. The mixture falls to the 
sloped bottom which is kept hot 
Wooo 
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by the lower steam grid. It then flows 
into the wax separator. 

As used by the Rauchfuss brothers, 
this melter and wax separator func- 
tion excellently, but I see no reason 
why an “under feed” melter, like the 
Brand, would not be satisfactory if 
large enough and supplied with plenty 
of steam. In this case, no _ special 
wax separator would be necessary as 
the separating would be done in the 
body of the melter. It might be pos- 
sible, however, that the rapid flow of 
honey through the melter would 
carry some wax over with it, as the 
Rauchfuss separator may do if only 
one separating partition is used; then 
some form of wax separator would 
have to be used. 

The Wax Separator 

(2) The wax separator is also of 
tin, heavily insulated with wood and 
celotex, like the melter. It has two 
main partitions (P. P.) with open- 
ings at the bottom as shown in the 
drawings, through which the honey 
flows into the next compartment. 
But, first, it meets with a _ supple- 
mentary partition extending to the 
height required for good separation 
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of the wax from the honey. Each 
supplementary partition may well 
have a sliding upper part which may 
be raised or lowered until the correct 
overflow level is found, when it may 
be soldered permanently in place, the 
operation afterward being controlled 
by raising and lowering the sleeves 
on the wax tubes. 

At the bottom of each of these 
supplementary partitions are small 
openings or gates, closed with slides 
(G.G.) and opened by wires which 
reach to the top of the tank. Open- 
ing these slides permits the tank to 
be drained slowly at the end of a 
day’s run, the honey outlet (O) be- 


ing level with the bottom of the 
separator. 
Wax outlets (W.W.) are of pipe 


extending through the bottom of the 
tank and with their tops at the 
correct height to do the work. It 
is well to have a sliding sleeve on 
the outside of each of these outlets 
whereby the wax level may be raised 
or lowered as desired, the honey level 
remaining fixed after the correct 
point has been determined by experi- 
ment and the supplementary parti- 
tions soldered in place. These wax 
outlets, being in the bottom of the 
box, are always hot and never clog 
with cooling wax. The wax pan is 
placed beneath the separator as 
shown. 

Two of these partitions and two 
used in the 


wax outlets are wax 
separator because, with the rapid 
flow of honey, it was found that 
some wax was carried into the 


second space. 

I see no reason why a “slumgum 
basket” such as used with the Severin 
type of separator, would not be a 
valuable addition here. I have added 
such a basket in my drawing of the 
Rauchfuss separator. 

The mixture from the melter 
would then first run into the basket 
and through that into the wax 
separator proper. The function of 
this basket is not only to catch any 
waste and propolis, but to consolidate 
the drops and globules of melted 
wax, many of which would otherwise 
pass through with the honey, causing 
that objectionable cloudiness which 
is difficult or impossible to remove 
from the honey after the wax which 
causes it has cooled. Re-heating and 
cooling does not remove it but, for 
practical purposes, there are no 
drops or globules of wax left after 
the mixture passes through the 
slumgum basket. 

Normally the separator will func- 
tion well with each wax outlet about 
an inch higher than its following sup- 
plementary partition, but it is well, 
except when draining the separator 
at the end of the run, to have the 
wax tube two or more inches higher, 
thus holding a larger body of wax 
in the box. Keeping the honey level 


low and the wax level high aids, as 
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does the slumgum basket, in clearing 
the wax and honey and in _  con- 
solidating the droplets of wax. This 
is of considerable importance if the 
honey is to be sold at retail in glass. 
If consumed as granulated honey, 
the complete removal of these micro- 
scopic bubbles or spheres of wax is 
not so important. 

Honey and wax should not stand 
in the separator over night. The 
slumgum basket should first be lifted 
out, slowly, to permit draining, and 
emptied while it is hot, the slumgum 
being remelted later if it contains 
worth-while wax. Then the gates in 
the supplementary partitions should 
be partially raised and the box slowly 
emptied. This last mixture probably 
will require careful straining and 
settling. After being allowed to cool 
over night it may be run through the 
melter again the next day. 

Liquefier and Heater 
(3) This 


piece of apparatus 


serves two purposes. It is made 
large enough and deep enough to 
accommodate as many 5-gal. cans of 


honey as it may be desired to liquefy 
at one time. The one shown is 10 
feet long and takes 18 cans. It is 
built on exactly the same principle 
as the honey melter just described, 
in that it has an upper and a lower 
steam grid, and a sloped bottom just 
above the lower grid. Each grid is 
also controlled by a separate steam 
valve. There is also a separate steam 
inlet for the re-heating apparatus 
which, for the sake of economizing 
space, is housed below the lower 
heating coil. The lining of the box 
and the pipes may be galvanized iron 
because it does not come in contact 
with melted wax. It is jacketed with 
wood and celotex to conserve heat 
and should also have an insulated 
cover, hinged, to lift up. 

As in the case of the melter, the 
grids should be of ample size. They 
should be so made that additional pipe 
“an be added if necessary, or an addi- 
tional grid can be placed along one 
of the vertical sides of the box. 

The sloped bottom has an outlet 
into a two inch galvanized pipe which 
is connected by elbows, short nipples, 
and a gate valve, with the re-heating 
element. A gate valve should be 
used here in order to allow the full 
two inch opening. Both the sloping 
bottom and the re-heater have a 
slight slope, just so that warm honey 
will flow readily. The two-inch pipe 
is jacketed, as shown in the drawing, 
by a four-inch pipe which is supplied 
with a steam inlet and valve and is 
provided with drain for condensation. 

The lower end of this 2-inch pipe 
runs through a bushing and packing 
on the 4-inch pipe and thus may ex- 
pand or contract without leakage. 
Two elbows and a nipple form a 
gooseneck on the lower end of this 
pipe, while a third elbow provides a 














convenient place for tying the k 
of the strainer bag to the end of the 
outlet pipe. This gooseneck is 

turned up at all times except ! 
the heater is being entirely dr: 
The pipe is at such a slope that ! 


the gooseneck is turned up th: 
is kept completely filled with | 
Thus scorching of honey, as 
occur with the pipe partly em; 
prevented. 

A thermometer (T) located he 
lower end of the pipe shows, al] 
times the temperature of the ey 
as it passes through. The teniper- 
ature to which the honey is heated 
is controlled by the rate of adn on 
of honey through the gate val\ 
by the amount of steam admitted into 
the 4-inch pipe jacket. 

The honey tank in which the 
strainer hangs may be directly be- 
neath the outlet pipe of the re-heater 
and the sack may be attached direct 
ly to the gooseneck, or the pipe may 
be dropped to a lower floor where the 
tank and filling apparatus 
placed. 

When this apparatus is used in pro- 
cessing comb honey, a long shallow 
box with wirecloth bottom, or with 
cheesecloth bottom if the honey wil 
pass through it fast enough, is set or 
the sloping floor, being raisea wy 
from the floor by pieces of wood 
This is sloped in the same directior 
as the floor or in the opposite di- 
rection as gives best results with the 
quantity of honey passing through 
This long strainer box catches any 
foam, or any foreign matter that may 
have passed through the wax sepa 
rator—probably not very much. Th 
clean honey runs through this scree! 
and along the warmed floor of thi 
box to the outlet into the re-heate. 

When the apparatus is used as a 


ma bi 


honey liquefier, the cans of hone} 
are laid on their sides on top of th 
upper steam grid and _ the _ long 


strainer box is placed on the floo 
with its slope opposite to that of th 
floor, the slope being slight and just 
enough to cause the partially melted 
honey, as it runs out of the cans, t 
distribute itself well over the screen 


bottom. Thus any honey not melting 
and flowing through immediately, 
moves slowly toward that end of the 


sloping bottom which is farthest fron 
the honey outlet. 

The melting honey flows throug! 
the screen, foam and any waste r 
maining on it. Then, as the honey 


flows slowly along the sloping bottom, 


any remaining: crystals have 
chance to be melted. 

After flowing out of the ne} 
outlet, the honey enters tl 
heater—the steam jacketed pip 
Any remaining crystals are ther 
melted and the honey heated 
exact temperature desired, 


It is difficut to give the xact 


amount of pipe required for th 
steam grids because of differe) 
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size and insulation of the box, the 
room in which it is used, and the 
temperature of honey going into it. 
Plenty of pipe will do no harm. If 
tov little is used more can be added. 


Strainer and Storage Tank 


1) A large storage tank is not 
desirable because the honey should 
be run out at once into smaller con- 
tainers which can be cooled quickly. 

In straining, a flour sack or a 
double cheesecloth sack is used, tied 
the end of the outlet pipe and 
hanging in the tank below. The sack 
should extend to the bottom of the 
tank but should not be loose enough 
to reach to the outlet from the tank 
and clog it. When the sack no longer 
strains freely, it is simply taken off, 
hung up over the tank to drain, and 
a clean sack put in its place. The 
sack, by breaking the drop of the 
stream of honey into the honey 
already in the tank prevents the 
formation of troublesome air bubbles. 


ove 


Filling Retail Packages 


Much of the liquid honey produced 
by the Rauchfuss brothers is sold in 
small tin cans or pails. They use an 
automatie filling device which is 
quick and accurate, filling 5-pound 
cans as fast as they can be taken 
away and capped. This device can 
be set for any size package, the can 
being set on a scale which, as soon 
as depressed to a certain point, trips 
the mechanism, automatically closing 
the gate. It is so adjusted that the 
amount of honey in the air between 
the gate and the can will fill the can 
to the exact weight required. The 
honey must, however, continue at the 
same temperature. If permitted to 
grow cold, the cans will be too heavy 
because of the greater weight of 
honey in the air when the valve 
closes. This constant temperature is 
easily kept by the use of the re- 
heater and immediate filling of cans 
from the small storage tank. 

The pressure of the flow must also 
be the same, regardless of the honey 
level in the tank, and this is accom- 
plished by the use of a small sub- 
sidiary tank holding, say 5-gallons, 
which is always kept full from the 
main tank by means of a float and 
a check valve. Of course, this auto- 
matic filling device is not a necessary 
part of the processing apparatus, but 
it does make for quick and accurate 
work 


Filling 5-Gallon Cans 


If 5-gallon cans are filled with 
hot honey, they should never be set 
in piles before they are cold, Indeed, 
if the honey is water white and it is 
desired to keep it unchanged, it is 


cold water, or iced water, into which 
the cans may be set to cool quickly 
because some honeys in quantities 
no larger than 5-gallons will change 
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appreciably if cooled slowly, as in 
hot weather. If, however, comb 
honey is melted and cans filled dur- 
ing the cold weather, as may well be 
done when using the Rauchfuss 


method, the cans may be set, sepa- 





rately, in a cold room or out of doors 


until cold. Even five pound cans 
should not be packed in their cartons 
until they have become cold. Other 
wise, the quality of some honey will 
be changed. 


You Can Improve Your Bees 


By E. S. Miller, 


Indiana. 


Usually there is to be found in a 
yard of any considerable size, one or 
more colonies of outstanding superi- 
ority. Let us suppose that by graft- 
ing cells, all queens are bred from 
this better stock. Most of these will, 
of course, mate with common drones, 
but a few, perhaps, with drones from 
the best colonies, especially if drone 
comb is supplied them while it is re- 
stricted in all other colonies as far 
as possible. Then, let the same plan 
be used the next year, breeding only 
from the Queens then will 
mate with drones of the original 
stock since the drone is the offspring 
of a single parent, the queen, If this 
plan is continued over a number of 
years, a marked improvement will be 
noted in the characters sought. Much 
of the tendency toward swarming 
may be eliminated if the queens are 
bred only from colonies that do not 
swarm. Color and temper of the bees 
may be improved and the vigor and 
productivity of the colonies increased. 
If determination due to inbreeding is 
feared, drones may be reared in other 
of the better colonies or queens may 
be purchased from other breeders of 
superior stock and liberally supplied 
with drone comb. 


best. 


In making a selection of breeding 
queens, color would be a worthwhile 
consideration though not the prime 
requisite. Color enables one to de- 
termine more readily the purity of 
the stock. The lighter strains of 
Italians usually are more quiet and 
more easily handled than are the 
darker bees, especially if there is 
even a slight admixture of the latte: 


with hybrids as is often the case. 
While it is well known that some 
strains of goldens are of little value 


as honey gatherers and lack colony 
strength and vigor even under favor- 
able conditions, yet yellow bees with 
improved characteristics can and are 
being bred equal to any of the darker 
bees and superior to most of them. 
Also, there are some strains of yellow 
bees that are even crosser than the 
blacks, but in breeding for better 
bees it is important that the start be 





made with the best stock obtainable 
and then to continue its 
ment. 


improve- 
It is not advisable to choose as 
a breeder a dark Italian queen or one 
whose drones are black or whose bees 
are ugly in temper or not uniform in 
color simply because the bees are 
good honey gatherers. It should be 
borne in mind that although the first 
cross between two races or strains 
may result in better producers than 
either parent stock, the second cross 
generally is quite inferior. Selection 
on the basis of production, alone, 
usually results in failure, In other 
words, desirable qualities are not 
often transmitted to 
generations of hybrids. 


succeeding 


By using the grafting method, one 
can be sure of the best results, for 
the queens can then all be reared 
from the best and all others elimi- 
nated. It would be advantageous to 
move to an outyard all colonies that 
do not show the desired characters 


and to restrict queen-rearing to a 
yard reasonably well isolated from 
all other bees. Absolute isolation 


may not be obtainable, but even so, 
much progress can be made. 

The argument that queens reared 
in grafted cells are inferior or lack 
ing in quality has no real basis in 
fact. Of course, in the 
grafting, larvae may be 
proper care is not exercised. 
larvae are used or if 
reared under weather con- 
ditions, results may not be satis- 
factory. These errors can be avoided. 
The vitality of a queen of any given 
strain is determined chiefly by the 
temperature within the hive at the 
time the larva is developing and by 
the amount and quality of the food 


process of 

injured if 
If old 
queens are 
adverse 


with which the larva is_ supplied. 
Those who demand early queens 
reared under adverse weather con- 


ditions, should not expect them to be 
as good as those reared in warm 
weather and during a_ honeyflow. 
The early queens are the ones most 
often superseded. 
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Beeswax Restores Million Dollar 
Masterpieces 


By J. T. MacMillan, 
New York. 


OW would you like to find a 

quarter of a million dollars? Or 
would you settle for a thousand? 
These things do happen now and 
then! When rummaging’ through 
dusty trunks and heirlooms, or in old 
attics, there is sometimes brought to 
light an old master or a valued etch- 
ing. It occurred a short while ago 
when a Whistler etching worth a 
thousand dollars turned up in a gift 
collection of old books and furniture 
at a Salvation Army depot. 

Oil paintings are among the most 
valuable objects in the world. Many 
have sold for sums in excess of a 
million dollars. The sale or removal 
from some countries of an old master 
can mean a lifetime in jail for the 
offender, Napoleon knew their worth. 
Many of his army campaigns resulted 
in the enrichment of Paris’ famous 
art museum, the Louvre, to the ex- 


“Grand Canal, Venice” by Turner. 


tent of 30 or 40 magnificent oils. On 
defeating the Italian Duke of Parma, 
for instance, he exacted a tribute of 
20 paintings by well-known artists. 

Art classes at Yale University for 
years had been taught to study the 
masterly technique of a Giorgione 
picture owned by the University. It 
proved to be, instead, a painting by 
an even greater artist of the 15th 
Century, the famed Titian of Venice. 
X-rays disclosed that the work, brush 
strokes and technique were truly 
characteristic of Titian. 

The most recent find happened in 
England. There a painting was un- 
covered, of “Christ and His Disciples 
at Emmaus,” done by the Dutchman 
Jan Vermeer in 1660. It sold for 
500,000 dollars. 

While the actual discovery of the 
works of noted artists is likely to be 
for the art expert and the X-ray, the 


work of uncovering the hi 
beauty and color of oil painting: 
mains for— beeswax! Appare: 
beeswax is the nonpareil wax of art 
workers everywhere. 

In the case of the Pourbus puint- 
ing, E. W. Forbes, Director of the 
Fogg Art Museum at Harvard Uni 
versity, suspected that here was a 
painting somehow in disguise. His 
suspicions were confirmed by the 
X-ray, The portrait had been dandi- 
fied, made pretty by an unknown 
copyist in order to effect a sale to 
some credulous client. 

This art of oil painting restoration 
began in the 18th Century. At first 
the work was entrusted to inferio 
artists. The effect of this was un 
warranted over-painting, in many in- 
stances portraits being touched-up 
so much that all semblance to the 
original was lost for centuries. 


An example of a cleaned oil painting done with beeswax paste. 
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The “dandified’’ picture, done by an un- 
known painter. 


Forgers appeared on the scene and 
flourished. Hundreds of paintings 
of this period have been falsely at- 
tributed to the old masters. No 
doubt many other valuable works are 
covered yet by the paintings of less 
worthy artists. 

Thus the need for the developing 
art of picture restoration is evident. 
Unlike wax paintings, now little used 
as a medium of expression because 
of almost insuperable difficulties of 
technique, and the opacity of the 
finished work, oil paintings are sub- 
ject to quick decay and discoloration. 
Mold growth, bloom or smokiness, 
heat and cold, contraction and ex- 
pansion, blistering, and humidity all 
make highly precarious the life and 
good health of an oil painting. 

Then too, many painters did not 
study their materials well enough. 
They used inferior paints, fading, 
changeable colors, and knew too little 
of the vagaries of chemical action 
caused 


by the many diverse ma- 
terials. Museums to’ which their 
work was entrusted, often added 


physical damages and cheap gloss 
varnish coatings to the pictures. 

So, recently, there has sprung to 
the fore this latest of the fine arts, 
oil painting restoration. The value 
of beeswax to this art is best indi- 
cated by the fact that one of the 
foremost American art bulletins gives 
three times the space to beeswax, as 
is allotted to all the other waxes com- 
bined. Its versatility is demonstrated 
by its varied uses. 

In Pourbus’ Portrait of a Lady, for 
example, it was necessary to remove 
an overcoating of paint without 
damaging the original. It was care- 
fully washed with a beeswax paste 
solvent, and soaps that often contain 
the honeybee wax. ‘The process fre- 
quently takes several years of steady 
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work in the hands of expert artists. 
A similar method is followed when 
a priceless painting beneath a paint- 
ing is discovered by means of the 
X-ray. By using wax-resin adhesives 
after the first stage of the work it 
sometimes is found possible to re- 
move a sizeable part of the top paint- 
ing in one operation. The cost of 
undoing previous retoucher’s work is 
frequently in excess of 10,000 dollars. 
The specialists for the work in this 
country are in the Fogg Museum in 
Boston. 

On the other hand, original paint- 
ings are found at times in such poor 
condition they are scarcely recog- 
nizable as works of art. Wooden 
supporting frames have been eaten 
away, or the canvas is so rotted it 
crumbles at touch. Colors have faded 
into black; smokiness has clouded 


X-ray photo showing the original painting 
and wooden supports behind the canvas 


faces and paint has peeled off or 
cracked up. One executed by the 
universally admired Italian, Raphael, 
was the subject of complete trans- 
ference of the paint film as early as 
1751. 

In this operation the fragile film 
of paint only a few thousandths of 
an inch in thickness is lifted bodily 
from the old canvas and frame, and 
placed without damage on new ma- 
terial. The delicate process is not 
unlike the child’s game called trans 
fers, a type of decalcomania. Bees 
wax is used throughout. 

The wood frame is first detached; 
beeswax solvent pastes then loosen 
the attchment of the paint for the 
canvas. A beeswax-resin adhesive 


follows, being applied to the entire 
surface of the painting by means of 
heat. 


It is then gently lifted in one 














piece for deposition on its new 
canvas and frame. 

Probably the two best known 
paintings of all times are Raphael’s 
Sistine Madonna in Rome, and 
Paolo’s Descent from the Cross. Both 
have been retouched and thoroughly 
cleaned with beeswax and preserved 
for the future with the same material. 

Nowadays the new frame and 
canvas are treated for permanence. 
In order to overcome damage from 
many possible again 
comes into play, The wooden frame 
is saturated in a beeswax soluton. 
The paint film is attached to the 
canvas and that to the frame, by a 
60 per cent beeswax—40 per cent 
resin adhesive. 

Summed up by the Fogg authori 
ties, beeswax is used for these 


reasons. 


sources, Wax 


1. Perfect protection from sun 
light, gases, soot and dust. 

2. Elasticity to temperature 
changes, thus preventing cracks. 

3. Best known’ moisture pro 
tection, preventing blisters. 

& Not too brilliant, yet 
parent and colorless. 

5. Absence of chemical reaction 
on the paint colors. 

6. Easily removed for future re 
touching. 

7. If applied with the aid of heat 
it cannot be removed easily. This is 
done in the case of well preserved 
old masters requiring no futher work, 
for prevention of any unwarranted 
retouching in the future. 

Another point worth noting is that 
beeswax has been selected as the best 
material on a basis of scientific com- 
parison with many materials of 
modern development, Among these 
are nitro cellulose, and cellulose ace- 
tate, products of industrial chemistry, 
and older substances like gums, 

(Please turn to page 357) 


trans- 





“Portrait of a 


Pourbus’ 
Lady" worth a small fortune 








Granulation 
By V. G. Milum, 


Apiculturist, 


University of Illinois. 





HE color and individual flavor of 

honey from a particular kind of 
plant is due to the chemical nature 
and the variation in the amounts 
of the various constituents of the 
original nectar. The greatest vari- 
ations of these constituents or parts 
apparently are related to differences 
in types of soil on which the same 
species of honey plants are growing 
and the rapidity of the honeyflow 
or volume of nectar secretion. In 
general a particular type of honey 
from a given kind of honey plant is 
lighter in color as the honeyflow or 
nectar secretion is more abundant 
and darker in color with a _ less 
abundant nectar secretion. Likewise, 
as the flavor of honey is affected, the 
darker a honey of a given plant 
source the stronger is its flavor and 
vice versa. This darker color and 
stronger flavor is probably due to a 
greater proportion of the elements 
which produce color and flavor in 
relation to the total amounts of the 
sugars in the nectar secreted. 

As the flavor of honey is closely 
associated or related to color in the 
original nectar as gathered by the 
bees and evaporated into honey, like- 
wise are the two physical charac- 
teristics closely bound during hand- 
ling, processing and_ storage’ by 
the beekeeper. Many. factors which 
affect color also affect flavor espe- 
cially in heating to prevent granu- 
laton. Since granulation is some- 
times followed by fermentation, the 
problem of the proper care is some- 
what complicated. 

Generally speaking the greatest 
amount of damage to the natural 
color of honey or discoloration with 
a corresponding loss of its delicate 
and particular flavor is due to the 
practice of holding all or a part of 
the honey at too high a processing 
temperature for too long a_ period 
or the subsequent storage at a high 
temperature over a long _ period. 
Other factors involved are contami- 
nation, the types of processing re- 
ceptacles and the nature of the 
storage containers, especially the lids 
or closures for same, These factors 
Entomological 


*Contributions from the 


Laboratories of the University of Illinois, 
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affecting color and flavor of honey 
will be discussed in a_ succeeding 
article but since some of these factors 
arise as a result of the attempts to 
prevent granulation and_ possible 
later fermentation, the subject of 
granulation and fermentation must 
first be considered. 

The tendency of honeys to granu- 
late is primarily dependent upon the 
concentration of its sugar in re- 
lation to the water content and the 


relative proportion of the dextrose 
and levulose. In general, honeys 
relatively high in dextrose as com- 


pared to the levulose which is usually 
higher, other conditions being equal, 
will granulate more quickly and vice 
versa, although Fulmer and associates 
(4) state that there are some marked 
exceptions to this rule. 

For instance, dandelion honey with 
percentage of dextrose—39.98 and 
levulose—37.59, according to Lynn, 
Milum and Englis (6), granulates 
very readily while tupelo honey does 
not granulate, its reducing sugars 
according to Browne (1) being in the 
proportion of 24.73 dextrose to 48.61 
of levulose. However, the _ pro- 
portions need not be as pronounced 
as in these two types of honey as is 
shown by the ready granulation of 
sweet clover honey which according 
to Browne (1) has 386.78 per cent 
of dextrose and 39.59 per cent of 
levulose. The average composition 
of seven samples of 1933 and 1934 
sweet clover (Illinois) as reported 
by Lynn, Milum and Englis (6) was 
36.60 per cent of dextrose and 
40.05 per cent of levulose. It is, 
therefore, evident that it is the dex- 
trose that results in granulation due 
to its inability to stay in solution at 
a given concentration in a particular 
mass or container of honey at a 
favorable granulating temperature. 
An illustration of the effect of the 
relative amounts of levulose and 
dextrose upon granulation is shown 
in Table 1 giving the chemical analy- 
sis of four honeys and the amounts 
of granulation after one year storage 
at variable temperatures shown in 
Tables 2, 3, 4 and 5. It is evident 
that the fall honeys showed the least 
tendency to granulate even at favor- 
able granulating temperatures. 





and Its Prevention 





According to Dyce (2) the ra 
temperature favorable for granu 
is between 50°F. and 65°F., 
55°F. being suggested as an opt 
temperature for average honeys 
own experiments (6) shown in 1 
2, 3, 4 and 5 gave the er 


amount of granulation at 
when only the points of stora a 
listed on the chart were used. ce 
states that crystal formati 
roughly in proportion to the amour 
and number of nuclei which ‘may 
be dextrose hydrate crystals, alread 
existing or introduced, — colloid; 
particles normal to all honey, 
particles (as pollen grain), or minut 
air bubbles.” Probably the dex 
trose crystals are the all-importa: 
nuclei, it being said that est 
crystals actually float about i 
air. But there are other importan 
sources of these dextrose crystals 
extracted honey production suc! 
granules in the extracting comb 
of the previous season and in the 
cracks and crevices of extractors a! 
storage tanks if they have not beer 
thoroughly cleaned. 

Since these introduced § dextrost 


crystals may be sources of 


trouble in 


it is highly important that 
attempt be made to prevent 
being added to the new ext) 
honey. First of all the produ 


extracted honey should use « 
that are built from new found 
or extracting combs from whic! 
bees have had opportunity to r« 
all the remaining honey of th 
crop previous to the storage 

new crop of honey. Contrary 

practice of some _ beekeepe 
saving the wet 
a stimulus to rearing 
added in the spring, far bett 
results would be so far as 

lation is concerned if thess 
combs were cleaned of al] hon: 
the bees at the close of the pr 
season. Care should be taken t 
vent mixing the extracting 

with frames from the food ¢} 
supers where such are 
practices help to eliminate 


extracting con 
brood 


used 


**Dyce, E. G., 1931 Ferment 
crystallization of honey, Cort 
Sta. Bul. 528 :3-76 
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which 
lei for initiation of granulation 
n the new crop. Likewise all utensils 
containers used for storage 
should be thoroughly cleaned before 
new crop is placed in them. 
Special attention must be given to 
the cracks and seams where granules 
may collect and remain unless 
especially persistent efforts are used 
to remove them. 


<trose crystals serve as 


Because granulated honey some- 
times ferments when it is kept at a 
favorable temperature, it is evident 
that beekeepers, jobbers, honey- 
bottlers or others who handle honey 
have a variety of problems. First of 
all, most honeys show a tendency to 
granulate unless stored at high 
temperatures where the deteriorating 
effects of discoloration and loss of 
flavor result. At first thought the 
lesser of the two evils woald seem to 
be storage at low temperatures where 
inheated or insufficiently heated 
honeys may granulate. The greater 
portion of the range of good granu- 
lating temperatures,- 50-65°F., is 
much within the range of temper- 
atures favorable for fermentation, 
51.8-65°F., according to Wilson and 
Marvin (8). Therefore, an unheated 
honey that is allowed to granulate 
may ferment unless stored below 
52°F. At such a temperature proper- 
y processed or heated as well as un- 
nated honey will keep perfectly 
cept for granulation of the latter. 
But when the unheated and granu- 
ated honey is moved to a _ higher 
temperature such as happens when 
moved from the honey house of the 
beekeeper to that of the jobber or 
bottler where the temperature range 
is higher, trouble may follow. Many 
cases have reported wherein 
such honey soon showed evidence 
of fermentation where the higher 
temperatures permitted the growth 
of the yeast organisms in the liquid 
portion of the container of honey. 
The resultant losses could have been 
prevented by a sufficient pasteur- 
ization to kill the yeasts or heating 
at sufficiently high temperatures to 
prevent granulation while the honey 
is in storage consumption. 
For other reasons that will be pointed 
ut later, honey after extracting 
ordinarily should not be held in 
storage for long periods before it is 


processed. 


been 


before 


In any consideration or discussion 
of the heating or processing of honey 
to prevent granulation and fermen- 
tation it must be remembered that 
there is a difference between pasteur- 
ization to kill the yeasts and heating 
o melt the dextrose crystals to re- 
tard or eliminate granulation. A 
graph by Dr. E. E. North in the 
U. S. Public Health Service Bulletin 
147 for 1925 indicates that 
disease bacteria as_ tuber- 
Culosis, typhoid, streptococci and 
killed when milk is 


such 


iptheria are 


Juty, 1939 


heated to slightly less than 140 F. 
for not more than 25 minutes, 
much 


a part of these at lowe} 
Laws regulating the 
partly 
based upon such information with the 
limits increased to provide an addi- 


he state 


temperatures. 


+ ll 
pasteurization 0o milk are 


tional margin of safety 


Table 1—Chemical Composition of 





Z . ¢ > 
= — pe) 
D (7) lable 2 15.90 77.88 40.15 
(8) (Comb) 17.2 15.80 17.90 10 
C (9) Table 3 -18.2 16.1¢ 6.98 39.1 
B (13) Table 4 -14.¢ 16.¢ ».40 10.¢ 
(14) (Comb) 14 16.66 59 41.2 
A (15)-—Table 5 15.1 6 81 4 
law in Illinois requires a_ pasteur- 


ization temperature for milk of 
143.5°F, for 30 minutes 
eastern states allow a temperature of 
165°F. for 15 seconds 

Fabian and Quinet (3) in 
reported the finding of twenty-five 
different yeasts in twenty samples 
of honey. With honey seeded with 
a suspension of yeast spores from all 
the different cultures and then heated 
to 62.5°C. (144.5°F.) and held fo 
30 minutes, no growth was 
evident at the ena of three weeks. 
Thus so far as “pasteurization” is 
concerned if we refer to the killing 
of yeasts and human disease bacteria 
a temperature of 145°F. for 30 
minutes is sufficient provided that 
assures that all portions of the honey 
will reach a temperature of 145°F 
for the half hour period 

But our own tests (7), as well as 
those of others’ indicate that a 
“‘pasteurizing” temper- 
ature (145°F. for 30 minutes) is not 
sufficient to prevent 


Some 


1928, 


yeast 


satisfactory 


granulation of 
all honeys for a period of one year 
or even less if the honey is stored 
at temperatures conducive or favon 
able to granulation.This is especially 
true of honeys that are well seeded 
with dextrose granules, These experi 
ments seem to indicate that it is ex 
tremely hard to melt some of the 
granules if we judge from the 
amount of granulation at the end of a 
year as indicated in Tables 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. It is entirely possible that 
some honeys if stored 
granule free combs and 


granulating 
In new or 
processed afte ex- 
prevented from 
temperature ol 
145°F. for 30 minutes, but such is 


immediately 
traction might be 


granulating by a 


not satisfactory lor many honeys. 

Fulmer and associates (4) 
suggested a method of 
honey granulation by 
water content at 20 and then heat 
ing at 122°F. These 
authors (5) also have suggested a 
method of analyzing the water 
content of honey by the use of the 
refractometer. However, due to the 


have 
controlling 
adjusting the 


for three hours. 


technique and equipment involved, 
together with the probable psycho 
logical effect upon the buyer, it is not 
likely that this method will be widely 
used since somewhat more simple 
treatment will accomplish the same 
purpose of preventing 


and fermentation. 


granulation 


Honey Samples in Tables 2, 3, 4, 5 
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This table is condensed and _ re- 
vised from tables by Lynn, Milum 
and Englis (6) and Milum, Lynn and 
Crum (7) appearing in the 1933 
1934 Illinois State Beekeepers’ As 
sociation Report. 

Samples D, C, B, A are samples 
simliar to those used in the experi- 
ment, the results of which are given 
in tabular form in Tables 2, 3, 4, 5. 
predominately 
extracted from 
completely sealed combs of the honey 
flow from June 9 to July 1, 1933, 
and removed from the bees before 
August 1, without contamination 
with honey of the fall flow. Sample 
(8) was comb honey of the 
period as D (7). 

Sample C (9) was 


Samples D_ (7) 


sweet clover, Was 


same 


similar to D 
(7) except extracted from combs not 
completely capped, thus being honey 
gathered during the latter part of the 
summer flow. 
Sample B (13), predominately 
heartsease, extracted from complete 
ly sealed combs filled from August 
26 to September 13, 1933, 
from the bees 


removed 
October 12, thus 
possibly containing some honey from 
late fall flowers. Sample (14) was 
comb honey gathered during the 
same period, 

Sample A (15) was similar to B 
(13), except extracted from combs 
not completely capped, thus in part 
being honey gathered during the 
latter part of the fall flow. 

See Tables 2, 3, 4, 5 for amounts 
of granulation of these honeys when 
subjected to variable processing 
temperatures, differences in strainers 
and variations in storage temper- 
ature during a one year period. 

Explanation of Tables 2, 3, 4, 5 
Each table gives the percentage of 
crystallization of one of the four 
kinds of honey listed in Table 1 afte: 
one year of storage at the variable 
constant temperatures of the left 
hand column. Separate portions of 
each honey were heated to 130°F., 
145°F., 160°F., and 180°F. and held 
for 30 minutes before being strained 
with three different types of strainers 
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Table 2—Percentage of Crystalization of Honey Sample D (7) (1933 Sweetclover from fully 
capped combs), after one year of storage at constant temperatures. 





130°F. 145°F. 160°F. 180°F. 
F Ss M F Ss M Ss F Ss M 
98°F 
Room 13 6 0.5 4 0.2 = T4 
(Room) 11 2 0.5 1 0.2 * 
TTF: 7 2 0.6 0.5 T T3 
59°F. 35 10 20 4 2 0.8 yy! 
50°F. 50 $0 25 4 5 2 T4 T2 
40°F. 60 15 4 10 7 0.5 
(32°F.) 80 2 r 0.5 T Tl 
(0°F.) 20 0.3 r T T3 
—10°F 





Table 3—Percentage of Crystallization of Honey Sample C (9) 1933 Sweet clover summer 
flowers), after one year of storage at constant temperatures 


130°F. 

F Ss Mi F Ss 
98°F. oa 
Room 18 10 3 l 0.3 
(Room) 15 9 1 1 0.2 
vik ay 10 3 1 0.5 Tl 
59°F. 45 30 15 5 2 
50°F. 65 40 50 30 10 
40°F. 60 30 45 6 5 
(32°F.) 45 15 20 1 = 
(0°.F) 20 8 0.3 = T2 
—10°F 


145°F. 


160°F. 180°F. 

M F S M Ss 

= i we T4 

s 

T3 

3 

2 : ze T3 T2 r4 
1 - 
T2 T2 








Table 4—Percentage of Crystallization of Honey Sample B (13) (1933 Heartsease from fully 
capped combs), after one year of storage at constant temperatures. 


130°F. 145°F. 

F Ss M F S 
98°F. 
Room T2 T2 T3 Te T2 
(Room) T = T2 T3 
TT 2. T3 T3 T4 T4 T4 
59°F. 2.5 2 1.5 0.5 0.5 
50°F. 15 10 20 5 4 
40°F. 0.5 2 1 0.5 1 
(32°F.) = Tl = T2 T3 
(0°F.) T3 T3 T3 T3 T4 
—10°F. 


160°F. 180°F. 
M | F Ss M F Ss 
T3 
T3 
T4 
vy 
1 Tl T yy - 
0.5 | 0.3 T a 
T2 T5 wii 
T4 





Table 5—Percentage of Crystallization of Honey Sample A (15) (1933 Heartsease plus late 
fall flowers), after one year of storage at constant temperatures 


130°F. 
Ss 


F M 


—10°F. 


= Se 





as follows: F-Silk bolting cloth of 86 
mesh per inch; S-sugar sack toweling 
of 48 mesh to the inch; and M-outing 
flannel of milk strainer cloth of 46 
mesh to the inch. 

Amount of crystallization is given 
in per cent except very slight 
amounts recorded as a trace (T) with 
the use of T1, T2, T3, T4 and 
T5 representing increasingly smaller 
amounts. All samples recorded as 
having a trace (T) were not suffi- 
ciently granulated to be objection- 
able to the retail trade. 

(Note—these tables are revised 
from a report by Milum, Lynn, and 
Crum (7). 

The most common recommendation 
for heating honey or processing to 
prevent granulation is to heat the 
honey in a water bath with some 
means of stirring or agitation until 
it reaches a temperature of 160°F. 
and hold at that point for 30 minutes. 
Some claim that this temperature is 
too high and that there is some dis- 
coloration and loss of flavor but if 
carefully done in a closed container 
and surrounded by a water bath with 
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145°F. 
SS) 


160°F. 180°F. 
Ss Ss 
| 
| 
=| 
0.3 | 
0.7 
TI r 


agitation or mixing especially of the 
hotter portion of the honey next to 
the water bath, our experiments show 
very negligible deteriorating effects. 
At temperatures as high as_ 175- 
180°F. for 30 minutes there may be 
considerable loss of flavor and some 
slight discoloration. 

Dyce (2) who made an extensive 
study of honey granulation states 
that he found no deterioration in 
samples heated to 130°F. for thirty 
minutes, but the quality was injured 
when honeys were heated to 160°F. 
and left to cool slowly. He also 
stated that “honeys heated to 200°F. 
and rapidly cooled to room temper- 
atures were uninjured.”’ As previous- 
ly suggested even if raised to this 
point quickly and then rapidly cooled 
all crystals in a heavily seeded honey 
may not be melted. It seems that 
the amount of heating necessary 
to prevent granulation varies with 
different honeys, the water content, 
the amount of seeding with dextrose 
crystals, temperature of storage and 
other factors all of which must be 














considered in determining a 
cessing temperature. 

At this point it might be in or ¢ 
to say something about the so-ca) od 
“flash”’ systems of heating where he 
honey is exposed to even hig er 
temperature than 160°F. for a short 
period of time. While such syst: ms 
may cause little damage to the honey 
and usually prevent granulation ‘0; 
a period of time, apparently they «re 
not so effective with honeys that re 
already heavily seeded with dextrose 
crystals. Our conclusions are based 
on our own observations and reports 
of granulation of honey processe:! in 
some of the more modern filtering 
systems, For a “flash” method to 
work successfully it is best that the 
honey be extracted soon after re- 
moval from the bees and then pro- 
cessed before the honey becomes 
heavily seéded with dextrose crystals. 


Other than the type of honey, the 
amount of seeding of a particular 
honey, the temperature of processing 
and the storage temperature, there 
are a few remaining factors which 
affect honey granulation. Among 
these are of the type of strainer used 
if the honey has not been heated 
sufficiently to melt all erystals 
formed. In an experiment (7) we 
found that with honeys heated only 
to 130 and 145°F. for 30 minutes 
and which granulated in various 
amounts during the first year (See 
Tables 2-5) the amount of granu- 
lation in general was proportional to 
the size of the filter pore in the 
strainer. Using silk bolting cloth of 
the size corresponding to the require- 


ments for U. S. Fancy Grade of 
extracted honey (86 mesh to the 
inch), sugar sack toweling of 48 


mesh to the inch and milk straine 
cloth of 46 to the inch, it was found 
that the amount of granulation was 
greatest in the reverse of the orde1 
named. In other words, the milk 
strainer although it permitted only 
a slow passage of the honey was 
more efficient in straining out the 
unmelted dextrose crystals because 
of its nap which formed a finer net- 
work of strands of cotton, while the 
silk bolting cloth with 86 mesh to the 
inch consisting of single individual 
threads of silk with no nap allowed 
the passage of the crystals because 


of the comparatively larger filter 
pores. The efficiency of the ordinary 
sugar sack toweling was between 


these two extremes and since, so fal 
as cleanliness is concerned, meets 
the requirement for U. S. Fancy 
Grade of extracted honey is there 
fore recommended. Such cloth, one 
square yard in size, may be pu 
chased at most department stores al 
ten cents each or less in lots of ten 
However, some states require that 
extracted honey, in order to meet 
certain requirements, be as clean as 
if strained through cloth of the milk 
strainer or outing-flannel type in 
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th. state or Oregon where Grade A 
recuirements are that the honey be 
as clean as if strained through stand- 
ari bolting cloth of 86 mesh per 
inch at a temperature of not more 
than 130°F., or “Daisy Cloth,” or a 
40 to 50 mesh per inch outing flannel 
at a temperature of not more than 
150°F. 

Once honey has been processed or 
heated and strained it should be 
bottled while hot and sealed to pre- 
vent contamination with any dex- 
trose crystals as well as yeasts which 
are known to actually float in the air. 
If they fall into the hot honey, these 
small crystals will be _ instantly 
melted and the yeasts killed but if 
the honey is cooled before placing in 
the containers reseeding of the honey 
with yeasts and granulation nuclei 
may result. Likewise, opening of 
containers after the honey is cooled 
should be avoided for the same 
reason. All lids of containers should 
be air tight. 

Agitation of honey after it is 
placed in containers has some effect 
upon the amount and rate of granu- 
lation since a greater dispersion or 
scattering of any unmelted dextrose 
crystals is thus accomplished. This is 
not a serious factor affecting granu- 
lation in honeys which are handled 
and processed in the ordinary manner 
to prevent granulation but it is an 
important factor in actually in- 
creasing the spread of granulation 
when creamed or crystallized honey 
is actually desired as in the Dyce 
process (2) developed at the Cornell 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Briefly this process suggests the 
actual incorporation of slightly more 
than 5 per cent of a finely granu- 
lated honey, with agitation of the 
mixture for about fifteen minutes 
with care to prevent incorporating 
air bubbles that may cause a scum 
on the top surface and also contain 
yeasts that may later cause fermen- 
tation. After the seeded and mixed 
honey is placed in the storage con- 
tainers, Dyce recommends that the 
honey be stored at temperatures near 
d7°F. to induce rapid granulation. 

Although the bottler of honey has 
properly prepared his honey by heat- 
ing to prevent future granulation and 
possible later fermentation and placed 
it in clean containers properly sealed, 
any honey is still subject to possible 
deteriorating effects. First of all, 
the honey once placed in containers 
and sealed should be cooled as rapid- 
'Y as possible because of the dis- 
coloration resulting from long pro- 
longed heating. Above all, the con- 
tainers without precooling should not 
be placed in cardboard cartons or, if 


In sixty-pound cans should not be 
stacked up in large tiers. According 
to personal conversation with Dr. 
Fred W. Tanner, Bacteriologist of 
the University of Illinois, “stack- 
heat’ has been shown to exist in 
Jury, 1939 


stacks of canned foods for as long 
as thirty days. Similarly honey when 
not precooled after packaging and 
before being stored is subjected to 
the long period of high temper- 
atures which tends to add to its dis- 
coloration and loss of some of its 
delicate flavor. Likewise, the temper- 
ature of storage and other factors 
are important considerations which 
must be taken into account by the 
beekeeper and other handlers of 
honey. 
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Is the Queen Bee 


By W. H. Hull, 


North Carolina. 


Modern beekeepers generally con- 
sider the queen bee as an egg-laying 
machine, pampered and cherished by 
the workers but without influence or 
power in the hive. This is in direct 
contrast to the earlier belief, as 
expressed by Samuel] Purchas some 
300 years ago. He says: 

“The Queen bee (for it is an Ama- 
zonian Commonwealth) transcends 
in greatness and beauty of body, but 
which is most praiseworthy in a 
Commander, in mildness and gentle- 
ness ... The laws whereby the 
commonwealth is ordered are natural 
not written in letters but engraven 
in their manners, and so studious 
are they of peace that neither 


willingly nor unwillingly do they 
offer injury to any of their sub- 
jects How the Queen governs 


I cannot certainly determine. Each 
bee readily fulfills and follows her 
proper task, and all in all, aim at the 
public welfare, none, how old so ever, 
desiring a Writ of Ease, but all labor 
until their labors kill them.”’ 

Before rejecting this theory we 
should consider the marked variation 
in performance of colonies of equal 
strength under identical conditions, 
a phenomenon that has never been 
explained except in vague general- 
ities; and the further fact, noted by 
many practical beekeepers, that 
when a gentle queen is introduced 
into an ugly colony of bees the bees 
become gentler long before any of 
that queen’s progeny have emerged. 

The theory of the queen as an egg- 
laying nonentity is based on the 
assumption that the lower animals 
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a Queen in Fact? 


do not share man’s conception of 
authority, and government; and that 
the reason they do not share it is 
because they are lower animals. I 
think that is driving at the proposi- 


tion with the tails of our horses 
for’ardmost. It seems much more 
likely that the origin of our con- 


ceptions of authority, as well as of 
many other things that we do, lies 
far back in the line of our evolution. 


Take, for example, the ants that 
march and fight in military for- 
mation. Certainly the ants did not 
learn that trick from us. Nor is 
there anything to indicate that we 
copied it deliberately from the ants. 
More plausible, it seems, is the 
theory that we have carried it over 
from the time we were ants our- 
selves, or something of that nature. 

Coming a little nearer home, every 
farm boy knows that every herd of 
cattle or horses, every pack of dogs, 
has a leader that governs in a very 
definite manner, and maintains 
discipline, more or less strict, accord- 
ing to the nature of the individual 
leader. 


From these facts I submit the 
following: (1) That the queen bee 
does govern in a very real sense. 
(2) That the discipline maintained 
varies with the individual traits of 
the ruling queen. (3) That the in 
fluence of the queen is a deciding 
factor in “the spirit of the hive,” 
and that the queen’s_ individual 
traits, entirely apart from her egg- 
laying ability or from traits trans- 
mitted to her progeny, is a very real 
factor in the performance of the 
colony. 
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not very 

Now that 
began 
bought a modern 
ferred his bees into that. 
and his 
To quote him: 
nothing on my father’s 113 acre farm ing. 


them, 
creased, 


ABASTIAN 
conjures 
spacious stores with “Kresge’ 
letters 


When he was fourteen he became 
interested in quote from 
his letters: 
a swarm 


them in 


to 


In Springfield, Massachusetts, 


manager. 


KRESGE’S name 
vision of 
above When we 
his name 
the man but of his success. Now I 
intend to acquaint you with the man. 


neighbor, of the 
ordinary dark or leather colored bee, 
ordinary box hive 
with a space in the upper part for and meat 
boxes for surplus honey. 
successful.” 


from 


interested he 
beekeeping. He 
and trans- 


study 


“There was 


Fame 


’ 


in gold 


think of 


I bought 


This was 
until 21 


He loved 
them in- 


customers enter this corner 


Bees Started Sabastian 
Kresge to Five-and- 
Ten-Cent 


By Ruth Hodgson, 


Wisconsin. 


store, a location 





that I liked to work with so well or 
which inspired me so much.” He 
thinks perhaps one of the reasons he 
worked with them so diligently was 
because he was allowed to have the 
proceeds from the bees and not from 
anything else on the farm. 

When he was 19 Mr. Kresge taught 
country school at $22.00 a month for 
a five month term. 
located about two miles from his 
father’s farm. The next winter he 
worked in a grocery, vegetable, fish 
market in Scranton, Pa. 
The money he earned these winters 
years of age 
over to his parents. 
them nothing except his spare time 
and they were glad to see him have 
the returns from them. 
tinually studying whatever books and 
magazines he could get on beekeep- 
He says of bees: 


The school was 


he turned 


The bees cost 


He was con- 


“T always felt 





to delight any 


Sebastian Kresge in Florida. Mon n 
bees gave him his first capital. (PI 
Roy Wolf, manager of the Halsted 
store in Chicago.) 


they helped me appreciate nature, 
and gave me the idea of thrift, in- 
dustry, and economy.” 


He had increased his apiary to 32 
colonies by the time he was 21, while 
living on his father’s farm in Monroe 
county, Pennsylvania. “The last 


year on the farm,” writes Mr. 
Kresge, “those bees made $150.00 
worth of honey, the proceeds of 
which put me through Eastman’s 
National Business College, at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., where I graduated in 
March 1889.” His bees were a step 
ping stone to better things. 

When he graduated from colleg 
he got a bookkeeping job in Howley 
Bros. general hardware store in 
Scranton. He stayed with them tw 
years. Then he was a salesman fo 
Berets Son Co., out of Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., for five years—saving every 
penny he could to start himself in 
a business. By the time he had 
saved the sum he had set as necessary 
he had decided what business he 
wanted to go into and in March 1897 
he started his first 5 & 10¢ store 
Now he has 745 stores in the United 
States and Canada. 

He established his 5 & 10 head- 
quarters in Detroit, Michigan, and 
because of the stress of business 
developing his stores he did not hav 
time to keep bees. He handed his 
apiary over to his father when hi 
left the farm. 

His love for the bees was deep) 
rooted, however, and he says: “! 
actually dreamed frequently of bees, 
and my. experience and love for then 
still lingered with me to such an ex 
tent that I got a single colony whi 
I placed on the lot of my residencs 
in Detroit.”” His ‘lot’? consisted 0 
about four acres right in the cente! 
of Detroit. There were many vacan 
lots in that city twenty years ago, 
and sweet clover and other 
furnished honey from spring 
late fall. He increased his LD: 
“apiary” to four colonies. One yeal 
his four colonies averaged 225 p 
of honey per colony. He felt 
was quite an achievement becau 
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the farm he had never got more than 

8 pounds from one colony. 

ater he became so busy that he 
did not have any time for bees and 
with regrets he packed them up and 
shipped them to his nephews in 

itherly, Pa. He had to do much 
traveling, in starting new stores and 
there Was no one at home who could 
care for the bees. 

Mr. Kresge has a country home in 
the Pocono Mountains, in Monroe 
County, Pennsylvania, only 28 miles 
from his boyhood home. His mother 
at “9 years still lives on the home- 
stead. About four years ago he de- 
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n cided he again wanted bees to play 
: with but found that they haven't 
much pasturage after the middle of 
July, because of the mountainous 
country around his place; not like 
re, mother’s farm, in a _ valley rich in 
in clover and buckwheat. 
“! think the experience with bees 
32 isa splendid thing for a young person 
ile from an investment standpoint, and 
roe a great teacher of thrift, industry, 
ast economy, and nature, and brings out 
Tr. the finer qualities in a person,” he _ i ea 7 eye EY ee a ey 
00 oo cr ft 2 OO Sk echt Oe es eee, Re cs ka ae SS SS 
ol the homestead farm is ‘‘very much 
n's in the bee business” with about 70 ; . . 2. ; 
gh- colonies, securing from 4 to 6 tons left behind after leaving the farm. his success. He learned much from 
i i f honey a year. He always exhibits Mr. Kresge has built up a retail them. They proved to be a stepping 
‘ep the state fair and always re- business of about two hundred million stone to bigger things in his youth 
eives premiums. “All of this,” says dollars a year besides other in- and an ideal hobby to lighten a busy 
eg Mr. Kresge, “‘because of the bees I terests and bees had a lot to do with later life. 
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USTRALIA is a continent liable being more widespread than any which destroyed a thousand homes 

- to droughts, and rural life over former one. 1902 hardly touched the and seventy human lives. But though 
nine-tenths of it must accommodate main beekeeping areas; 1914 hit Australian beekeeping is mainly a 

” itself to the possibilty of them. They some of them hard, but left others forest industry, the loss of apiaries 
do not come quite at random: a_ untouched. But this time there has by fire was not very great. One 
bees certain order has been noticed, a been no escape for huge areas. apiarist was burned along with his 
-— certain periodicity. When I was’ Three-fourths of Australian bee- bees, and in other places great ex 
er young I heard the drought of 1867-68 keeping is carried on in the southeast panses of beekeeping forest were 
when often spoken of, and later lived corner of Australia, comprising all overrun and apiaries burnt; but the 
wa through the 1902-03 drought. Then’ the state of Victoria, and parts of worst fires were not in beekeeping 
— came 1914-15, and now 1937-39. If the neighboring states of New South country. The heat and the winds, 
se one looks at these dates carefully, Wales and South Australia. All however, that made the fires so 
se one notices a certain regularity in these have come this time under the terrible were deadly to many apiaries. 
ite their spacing. There are the 35-year dominion of drought. Most of this loss came on one 
ae periods and the 11-12 year periods. Perhaps the most spectacular day, January 13, when shade temper 
The 35 year periods are most pro- happening of the drought was the atures ranged from 110 to 120 de 

‘ nounced, the shorter periods more destruction of scores of thousands of grees, Fahrenheit, over most of the 
er often culminating in long dry spells, colonies during January of this year country, while sun temperatures 

| ‘his hard y to be called drought. by hot winds. In the state of probably reached 170 degrees in 
po _ The present drought is remarkable Victoria, January was a terrible places. In the city of Melbourne, 
irom the beekeeping standpoint, as month by reason of forest fires, with shade heat at 114, sun heat was 
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at 156; And Melbourne is on the 
south coast, furthest removed from 
the great central deserts that heated 
up the winds. In South Australia, 
where the heat losses were greatest, 
apiaries were hundreds of miles 
farther north, and nearer the deserts. 
There most apiaries are reported de- 
stroyed. Thus one lost 600 colonies 
out of 680, and others in similar 
ratio. Seven eighths of all South 
Australia hives are reckoned dead. 


It was the wind, driving at seventy 
miles an hour, that made all attempts 
to save apiaries useless. Some piled 
green boughs on their hives, or 
sprayed hives and bees with water; 
but the wind was so hot the bees 
dropped dead on the bottom boards, 
when they were not smothered by 
honey laden combs melting down. 


In Victoria the heat did not 
generally reach this destructive 
height. At my own apiary the shade 
heat reached 112, and the sun heat 
probably 150 degrees, with the wind 
blowing a strong gale. I noticed 
before noon that not a bee was show- 
ing anywhere, and on lifting covers I 
saw the bees all clustered as com- 
pactly as if it were a winter morning. 
The clusters were all small, for times 
had been bad a long time; I took 
buckets of water and_ sprinkled 
each cluster with a pint of water, 
just lifted the covers and sprinkled 
them all, without a bee flying at me. 
They seemed all cowed by the heat 
and wind, That pint seemed enough 
for them, (though big clusters would 
have needed a quart) for in the 
evening, when the wind dropped, 
there were very few water carriers. 

The loss of combs from this heat 
was very great, but loss by wax 
moth ravages was also’ unusually 
large. Most apiaries this season had 
little need of supers, while there was 
a lot of shifting to keep bees 
alive. Supers of combs left stacked 
at home’ soon. became __ infested. 
Australian apiaries are mostly not 
heavily supered, as honeys are 
normally dense, and can be soon ex- 
tracted. For migratory beekeeping 
150 supers per 100 colonies is 
reckoned ample. Stationary apiaries 
might use a few more. But be- 
tween colonies dying out and supers 
stacked, the expense of combs for 
wax moth breeding was many times 
the ordinary. 

I hit on a way of stacking supers 
to defeat the wax moth, that may be 
old, though I have not seen it 
mentioned anywhere. It is quite 
simple. Instead of tiering up the 
boxes, as when on hives, stack them 
on end, each with a full complement 
of selfspaced frames, so that the 
light can shine through, and the cool 
night air blow through. So stacked 
in the open I have found, after four 
month’s trial, that hardly a comb had 
been attacked. Not one in a hundred, 
while combs in boxes tiered up, with 
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covers on, were badly infested after 
four weeks. 

Darkness, of course, has long 
been known to be the wax moth’s 
best friend, and light their worst 
enemy. The fact seems to be that 
wax moth grubs cannot live in day- 
light. I noticed in combs _ that 
had been somewhat eaten in supers 
stacked on end, that the moths had 
nearly all disappeared. The grubs 
had probably been in the combs be- 
fore they were so stacked, but the 
light of day was too much for them. 
The absence of grubs was not due 
to lack of moths, for I often saw 
them about. I think this dependence 
of wax moth grubs on darkness for 
development worth scientific at- 
tention, just to see what intensity of 
light is fatal to them. 


I have spoken of Australian honey 
as normally dense, and in such a dry 
year, with half the ordinary rainfall, 
it might be thought that what honey 
there was would be of good body. 
Actually, though the honey harvest is 
reckoned by some to be about one 
tenth of what it sometimes is, all the 
newly gathered honey has been very 
thin; what I have seen of it had hardly 
the consistency of honey at all. This 
has surprised many, and yet the ex- 
planation is probably simple enough. 

One cannot give any one cause for 
nectar, or newly gathered honey, 
being thinner than usual. It is most 
likely to happen when either soil or 
air are over moist, but moist soil 
will cause it with dry air, and moist 
air with rather dry soil. Too much 
water may be secreted along with 
the nectar, or the nectar may absorb 
moisture from the air. But here with 
very dry air, and a high temper- 
ature, and a soil so dry that only 
deep rooted trees can keep alive, 
the nectar is so thin that bees would 
probably not gather it if anything 
better offered. 

The cause most likely is that if 
water is scarce, sap sugar is scarcer. 
We look upon eucalypt honeyflows 
as depending primarily on the sugars 
stored between blooms. Blooms of 
the same species come occasionally 
every year, but are oftener two, 
three, or even half a dozen years 
apart. Generally, for any species, the 
longer apart the blooms the heavier 
the flows; but the rainfall between 
bloom times is also very important. 
With normal rains there is a good 
banking up of stored sugars, secreted 
as nectar when bloom comes. But 
for two years past the rainfall has 
been about half the average, and 
sugar storage correspondingly light, 
so that the best blooms on the best 
species gave little, and that little 
mostly water, when gathered. A 
surplus of water being exuded 
through the nectaries may make the 
nectar thin, but the thinness may 
also come from lack of sugar in pro- 
portion to water, however little the 


water may be. And lack of x 
seems the cause this year. 

We may reckon this drought 
heaviest blow to apiculture e 
known here. Losses are alr 
enormous, and apiaries have y; 
be wintered. Pollen famine is | 
to take heavy toll then. Sp. 
usually good pollen yielders 
hardly anything at all, and that 
of poor food value. It has 
noticed all through the season 
where brood rearing seemed 
hive population still remained 
Short-lived bees is the cause. 7 
is likely to be a great trying o1 
pollen substitutes, especially 
powder, and these well used in 
autumn and early spring may 
hive populations over till na 
pollen is plentiful again. 

Bees are able to breed he: 
intervals through most winters, and 
these mild spells give opportunity to 
keep up the supply of young bees 
The job is to bridge the gap from 
early May till late August. One 
trouble is that droughts are likely 
to break in storms and floods, and 
make conditions as abnorma! as 
drought itself. 


_ 1BJ 
Queen Introduction 


In Various Seasons 


By George H. Williams, 
North Carolina. 


Bees do not behave alike toward 
a queen throughout the year even 
though there is a honeyflow. Last year 
queens that were reared in my yard 
were introduced without caging. It 
was a simple matter to lift the old 
queen off the comb of brood and set 
the young one in her place. Several 
were introduced in this way without 
a single failure. 

This year, things were different 
Queens had to be caged, sometimes 
three or four days before the bees 
quit balling. On one occasion the 
old queen was removed and at the 
same time the young one placed in the 
hive in a cage. She was not released 
for two or three days. On opening 
the hive, she was laying nicely. 

Opening the hive again at a later 
date, she was found dead at the 
side of the comb with plenty of eggs 
in the comb. A virgin was running 
around with the bees. Later mort 
cells were started. I destroyed them 
and introduced another extra good 
laying queen in a cage with a piece 
of excluder over one end. After be 
ing released, she was shortly found 
laying. A week later, there was 4 
queen cell just sealed, the hive filled 
with eggs and the queen looking 
good, I destroyed the cell and 
closed the hive. In another week 
everything seemed to be norma! 

Every year brings something ne" 
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By Wm. R. Koenig, 


Illinois. 


AJ HEN my twin brother and I 
were about four years old, my 
father purchased eight acres of wood- 
land, with a creek running through 
it, about three and a half miles from 
town, where we erected a cottage 
and lived during the summer months. 
Gradually my father bought a few 
more acres, and, as the family grew, 
with a sister and a brother, we also 
remodeled the cottage several times, 
until it has now grown into a sub- 
stantial home, with modern con- 
veniences, and it can be used either 
during the summer or winter. 
With the increasing acreage, we 
also added a pony, some milk goats, 
chickens, sheep and, later, a family 











A Boy’s Hobby 


cow. As the livestock increased, the 
necessity grew for tilling a little of 
the land, and we bought a team of 
horses and secured a caretaker. 

In company with my dog, I grew 
up to learn to swim in the creek, 
ride the pony and trap the ground 
hogs and possums, the former of 
which were quite abundant in the 
woodland. 

The caretaker had a small 
knowledge of bees, and when I was 
twelve years old my father bought 
two swarms. The caretaker and | 
made two hives to house them. Later 
in the summer, we hived two more 
swarms that we found hanging in 


a tree, and I gradually began buying 


some books and studying the habits 
and care of these ambitious creatures. 

Although I did receive lots of 
stings, these did not discourage me 
in the least. There is a saying, “If 
you stay with the bees, you will 
win in the end.”’ I made up my mind 
I would accomplish this feat, and I 


think I have achieved a great deal 
already. 
In my Sophomore year in high 


school, I took an observation hive to 
the biology class, where I kept it for 
about six weeks, and then kept it in 
my room at home for the rest of the 
winter. This afforded me _ special 
opportunity for close study of the 
bees. The next year I hived another 
swarm or two and bought my first 
swarm of Italian bees, which I kept 
at the city home. The Italian bees 
proved to be easy to handle, and I 
was determined to improve my apiary 
in the quality of bees which I kept. 

I had now learned to hive them 














successfully and how to take the 
honey from the hives. I wintered 
them in a shed with a southern ex- 
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posure which faced toward our 
orchard. Of course, we had all the 
honey we wanted at home for 
family use, which my mother pur- 
chased from me, and I even had a 
surplus to sell to neighbors and 
friends. I also began buying a little 
better equipment and doing a little 
extracting and bottling, but I became 
more interested in a fine quality of 
comb honey. 


our 


Last year, when father added some 
additional acres“to our farm by pur- 
chasing the one the road, 
which had on it some unused build- 
ings, I determined to establish a 
larger apiary. 

We took a small, but well built, 
hog house, re-roofed it, put in a 
cement floor, painted it white inside 
and out, and put in some windows 
opening to the south. This made a 
splendid bee house, where I could 
sasily winter 50 hives. I then took 
a small one-room building which the 
former owner had used as a cottage 
and converted it into an office and 
supply room. 


across 


During the past year, I have sold 
several hundred pounds of comb 
honey and several pounds of strained 
honey, which I extracted, bottled and 
labeled with my own labels. My 
comb honey was all marketed in 
cartons, with my name, and only the 
best combs sold. Any broken 
combs were converted into strained 
honey. 


were 


As my knowledge of bees grew, I 
discovered many things: 

(1) The need for strong colonies 
before the honeyflow. 

(2) My errors in introducing 
package bees in which I did not leave 
any sugar syrup for them to build out 
their combs. Therefore, they were not 
ready when the honeyflow came. 

(3 Misjudging the right time to 
put on supers. 

(4) Shortage of comb space for 
the queen to lay her eggs (two hive 
bodies). 

(5) Allowing them to swarm 
each year, expecting them to in- 
crease and at the same time produce 
a good honey crop. 

May I advise any beginner, as I 
was, before he ever starts out in bee- 
keeping, to read the life history of 
the honeybee and know their habits 
before handling them. I would also 
visit some well-known apiculturist 
and find out his ideas on successful 
bee raising before attempting to buy 
any package bees. 

One more important caution: Do 
not buy any hives from apiaries 
which have not been inspected by the 
state inspector. In fact, I wouldn’t 
buy any until you are somewhat ac- 
quainted with American foulbrood. 
it will save you expense, time and 
work. 
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bees 


five 


The majority of my 
Italians, although I have 
of Carniolans. 

I am now finishing my Senior year 
in high school with about thirty hives, 
a fine apiary and bee yard, also some 
fruit trees, which I planted this 
spring. I expect to sell enough honey 


are 
hives 


this year to pay a good part of 
college expenses. I haven’t had 
for as many social activities as s 
of my friends, but I have a 
hobby, which keeps me _ in 
healthful work each summer, 
have developed a_ business of 
own, even though I am still in se} 


Honey Chocolate Cup Cakes 


By Goldamae Carter, 


Minnesota. 


% cup butter 
% cup sugar 
2 cup strained honey 
eggs 
squares chocolate 
1% cups flour. 
le tsp. 


1 
9 


9 


soda 

% cup sour milk 

1 tsp. vanilla 

add su 
honey gradu 
beaten eggs 
Sift flour and 
Add alternately 

sour milk. Drop into muffin tir 
paper cups and baked in mod 
oven. Cover with honey icing. 


Cream shortening and 
Cream well. Add 
mixing well. Add 
melted chocolate. 
soda and salt. 


Honey Icing 


cup butter 
cup strained honey 
cup sugar 
tsp. salt 
tsp. cinnamon 
4s cup chopped nuts 
Combine butter, honey, sugar, 
and cinnamon. Cook until it has and 
boiled well. Beat until it 
thicken. Add nuts, spread on cak« Inst 
(This icing is excellent if kept 
tively cool. It softens readil; 
warm temperatures. ) 
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“Honey, the Sweet that Nature 
makes Ready to Eat.” 

The July issue of Bakers’ Technic- 
al Digest will contain a_ technical 
article on the use of honey in the 
production of bread. 


x * * 


Under the direction of Miss Jennie 
Wilmot, Assistant Professor of Home 
Economics at the University of Texas, 
honey will be included in the summer 
session program. 


** * 


One of the largest candy bar 
manufacturers in this country has 
been using foreign honey in the 
manufacture of its products but will 
soon begin to use American honey. 


* * * 


The Institue is cooperating with 
wme of the largest meat packing 
mpanies in this country. These 
mpanies are very much interested 
not only using honey in their 
recipes for baking ham but in using 
honey in the curing of ham. 


x * * 


The American Honey Institute has 
been promised one _ coast-to-coast 
broadcast next fall besides having 
been asked to talk from Radio City, 
New York. 

xk * 

A re-run of “100 Honey Helpings” 
and of the leaflet, “Honey in Baked 
Goods,” has just been made. The 
Institute will be pleased to fill your 
rder for this literature. 

Improve the flavor of your fruit 
salad by using the Institute honey 
salad dressing recipe. 


** * 


The rotogravure section of the New 
York “Times” on May 18 contained a 
picture of Dr. James I. Hambleton dis- 
cussing bees at the Beltsville (Mary- 
land) Federal Demonstration Farm 
with Mrs. Roosevelt and two cabinet 
wives, Mrs. Morgenthau and Mrs. 
Wallace. 

** * 


A recent release of Dole Menu 
“Gems” contains a recipe’ for 
Hawaii Winter Cocktail with a honey 
dressing made of %™ cup syrup 
drained from “Gems,” % cup lemon 
juice, and % cup mild honey, This 
dressing is poured over the _ fruit 
Which has been arranged in sherbet 
glasses. 
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Kellogg’s summer release has the 
following recipe: 


Krispie Cream Roll 


142 cups whipping cream 
8 marshmallows 
4% cup honey 
le cup chopped dates 
4 cup chopped nut meats 
3% cups crisp rice cereal 
Whip cream until stiff, reserve 
% jcup. Cut 


1 


marshmallows into 
small pieces adding them to cream. 
Add honey, dates, and nut meats. 
Poll crisp rice cereal into fine 
crumbs to cream mixture. Blend well. 
Spread remaining crumkts evenly on 
piece of waxed paper and place 
cream mixture on top. Mold into roll, 
wrap with waxed paper and chill 
for several hours. Slice and serve 
garnished with remaining whipped 
cream and nut meats or fresh fruit. 
Yield 


10 servings 


Where Did They 
Come From? 


Last winter we put some colonies 
in the cellar under the extracting 
house, and they all died. They were 
piled in too closely, without enough 
ventilation, and the first part of the 
winter was very mild. The result 
was that they deserted the hives e1 
masse and clustered at the cellar 
door, dying in due course when it 
finally did turn cold. However this 
is not the real story of this article. 

The cellar contained around a 
hundred hives, still well supplied with 
honey, but without bees. In spring 
they were taken out and provided 
with package bees, all except one 
This was a mass of cobwebs where 
wax moths had eaten the combs. 

This is the first time I have seen 
wax moth in Manitoba. I understand 
that our cold winters kill the moths. 
I have lost combs by moth in Cali- 
fornia and Texas and am familiar 
with their appearance. In this case 
the worms appear to have reached 
maturity, but apparently none pu- 
pated. The dead worms were all 
over the frames. 


I suppose that it is correct to 
assume that these worms got busy 
after the bees left the hives during 
the first two very mild months of 
winter, and that just as they reached 
maturity the cellar got cold enough 
to kill them. But where did the eggs 


come from that hatched out the 
worms? If our climate normally 
kills the wax moth and its grubs, 
how did these get started? And why 
only one hive in a hundred? 

Hy. W. Sanders, 


Manitoba. 


Beeswax Restores 
Million Dollar 
Masterpieces 


(Continued from page 347) 
balsams, mastic copal and dammat 
varnishes. 

In addition, practically all museum 
paintings, and many family portraits 
of great value, have been permanent- 
ly protected. In recent years the use 
of beeswax for a surface coating, or 
varnish, has been increasing. Ac- 
cording to Maurois, the French oil 
painting expert, “Beeswax is the only 
substance ever found adequate to 
protect oil paintings effectively.” 

The Fogg Museum ealls it the 
principal oil painter’s wax. 
coats of it, in 


Several 
combination with 
resins, are applied as protection for 
paintings about to go on exhibition. 
The wax harmonizes perfectly with 
the many colored 


undercoating, 
producing an 


aesthetically pleasing 
effect. It is used also as a varnish 
for water colors and charcoal draw- 
ings. Further tests have proved that 
beeswax is capable of sustaining a 
far greater load, or surface 
than paraffins. The only substances 
approaching it in value is ceresin. 

Some paintings require a glaze 
coat for finishing. This is done by 
means of beeswax also, and the appli 
cation of heat. This method is similar 
to the ancient encaustic type, or bees- 
wax painting minus the colors. Great 
brillianey is achieved. 


stress, 


At the other end of this game, 
manufacturers of dry colors often 
include beeswax during the grinding 
process. remain 
fast in sunlight, and are not overly 
brilliant. Also, in gilding picture 
frames, there is often burned onto 
the frame, a mixture of wax and 
verdigris. The copper of the verdigris 
is released, combining with the wax 
to form a gilt covering. 

The usage of honey in this field 
has been more limited. Previous to 
1800 it was used in tempera painting 
mediums, which are composed chief- 
ly of the yolk of egg, glue or less 
frequently, milk, A more common 
use was found in keeping old gums 


Colors so mixea 


and color bases from cracking or 
becoming brittle. Since that time 
the main usage has been in retaining 
moisture in certain types of water 
colors, and at times in retouching 
tempera paintings. 
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Meetings and Events 








Lehigh Valley, July 8 


The Lehigh Valley Beekeepers 
Association, comprising Lehigh and 
Northampton Counties, Pennsylvania, 
will hold its annual field meeting 
Saturday, July 8, at 1:00 P. M., Day- 
light time, at the Apiary of Floyd 
Sandt, Wagner’s Orchard, Easton, 
Pennsylvania. The program will in- 
clude talks by E. G. Carr, New 
Jersey, “Queens and Their Habits’; 
Harry B. Kirk, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, “Distinguishing 
Characteristics of Bee Diseases’; 
E. J. Anderson, Extension Apiarist, 
Pennsylvania State State College, 
“Meeting Competition by —Pack- 
aging’; and member talks on pro- 
duction of honey hunks. Entertain- 
ment and refreshments are planned. 
All beekeepers are urged to attend. 

Carleton T. Woodring, 
President. 


7 ee 
Features of New Jersey Meeting 


That disease can be eliminated by 
the constant diligence of the bee- 
keeper and frequent introduction of 
new stock featured the talks of two 
speakers at the meeting of the New 
Jersey Association, May 27, at the 
apiary of Clarence B. Riker, in West 
Orange. 

Paul L. Holeombe, New Jersey in- 
spector, told more than fifty listeners 
that in his inspection of 3,100 regis- 
tered apiaries he has found both sac 
brood and American foulbrood to be 
on the wane. He attributed the 
increasing knowledge among bee- 
keepers as a vital factor in this 
situation. 

Robert S. Filmer, associate ento- 
mologist, New Brunswick, described 
bee disease. Elmer G. Carr, of 
Pennington, conducted a demon- 
stration of wiring. 

New Jersey News Service. 
ai enan 


Coming Events in Indiana 


Madison County Field Day, Ander- 
son, July 29. Vigo-Clay Counties 
Beekeepers Summer Meeting, Terre 
Haute, July 29. Indiana State Fair 
and Honey Display, September 1-8. 


-_ Oo — 
Cuyahoga County (Ohio), July 30 


Cuyahoga County beekeepers will 
hold their summer round-up on 
Sunday, July 30, at the apiary of 
George Siedel, Strongville. A most 
interesting and unusual program has 
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been arranged. The activities will 
begin with a basket picnic at 11 A. M. 
A number of officials, including Dr. 
Dunham and Mr. Reese, will speak 
upon problems confronting the bee- 
keepers and will conduct open forums 
on timely subjects of vital interest. 
In addition, there are to be various 
demonstrations and an exhibit of 
A. F. B. by the county inspector. 

J. M. Miller, 

Secretary. 
ee 


Piatt-Macon (Illinois), July 16 


Piatt and Macon counties are plan- 
ning the fifth annual central Illinois 
beekeepers’ picnic, on July 16. There 
will be a basket dinner, four or five 
good speakers, contests and games 
with prizes. Prizes will also be given 
for the oldest beekeeper, the lucky 
door number, the beekeeper with 
largest family attending, beekeeper 
coming the greatest distance. All 
beekeepers are cordially invited to 
come. 

E. W. Switzer, Secretary 
Piatt County Association. 


— QO — 


Two New Jersey State Meetings 


Two field meetings for beekeepers 
are planned by the New Jersey Bee- 
keepers Association for July. The 
first is a special one, on Saturday, 
July 15, at which Dr. J. N. Tennent, 
president of the Scottish Beekeepers’ 
Association, Glagow, will be present. 
We will gather at the home of Miss 
Carrie Foster, on the Mendham road, 
one mile west of Morristown, N. J., 
at ten o’clock sharp. Dr. Tennent, 
Robert S. Filmer, and Paul L. Hol- 
combe will speak. Bring lunch, which 
will be eaten at twelve o’clock. At 
one-thirty we will go to Karl Rist’s 
apiary, 204 Hillcrest Avenue, Morris- 
town, and examine the bees. Mr. 
Rist will demonstrate the foundation 
press. Spread the news and let’s 
honor Dr. Tennent with a large 
gathering. 

On July 22, the annual field meet- 
ing will be held at the state apiary, 
near Lebanon. Besides the breeding 
work in which Mr. Filmer is engaged, 
we will see the O. A. C. honey 
strainer in operation, the Brand cap- 
pings melter, a gasoline operated ex- 
tractor, ete. It is planned to have 
Dr. Martin, director of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, present, also Dr. Headlee, state 
entomologist, and other state officials. 

Follow the red arrows from either 


of two points on state hignway No. 
28, east of Lebanon. Those con 
via Flemington may follow 
highway No. 30 to a point seven ; 
north and follow red arrow thr 
Round Valley to Lebanon, then ; 
east, or may go via Whiteh 
Bring your lunch. Light ref; 
ments will be for sale on the grou 
Elmer G. Carr, 
Secretary-Treasur: 


Southeastern, Kansas, July 1 


The Southeastern Kansas Bee 
Association will hold their annual 
picnic July 16. All beekeepers and 
their friends are invited. This is the 
tenth annual picnic. 

The principal speakers will be Dr, 
R. L. Parker, Manhattan; and Geo. 
W. Kinkead, Topeka. A basket dinner 
will be served at noon, which is to 
be followed by a good program from 
1:30 to 3:30, Come and enjoy your- 
self. There will be plenty of iced 
water and iced tea. 

Wm. Krueger, 
President. 
Pennsylvania Meetings 


The annual Pennsylvania State 
Beekeepers Association picnic will be 
held at MHarvey’s Lake, Luzern 
County, August 26, all day, accord- 
ing to a brief notice from H. M. 
Snavely, secretary of the association. 
He also says that several counties of 
western Pennsylvania will hold a 
picnic and field day at Treesdale 
Farms, near Mars, Pennsylvania, 
and that A. T. Keil is chairman of 
the committee for this meeting. No 
date is given. Undoubtedly further 
information will be forthcoming in 
the August issue. 


—— oO —_— 
Madison County (Indiana), July 29 


The annual Madison County bee- 
keepers’ field day will be held July 
29, at the apiary of Charles Kelley 
which is located off old state road 
9 one and one-half miles east to right, 
then first house north, and northeast 
of Anderson, by Bethany Chapel. An 
all day meeting and tour will start 
at eight-thirty at the apiaries of 
Clyde Waymire, northwest of Frank- 
ton, then to Elwood, Earl Bebee, then 
to Willis Tappen apiary, at Orestes, 
then to Kelley’s for basket dinner, 
followed by honey show, baking, and 
other contests. 

H, H. Sigler, 
President 
oe 
Ohio State August 9-11 

The Ohio Beekeepers’ summer 
meeting is being scheduled on August 
9,10 and 11. These three-day meet- 
ings prove to be very instructive 
and are becoming more popular each 
year. Full details concerning our 
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summer program will be forthcoming 
for the August issue. 
W. E. Dunham, Extension 
Specialist in Bee Culture. 


heap iii 
Virginia State, July 26 

fhe Virginia State Beekeepers 

Association will hold its annual 


summer picnic on July 26, in Miller 
Park, Lynchburg. This will be a 
basket picnic, and all Virginia bee- 
keepers are asked to attend. An in- 
teresting program is in the making, 
and a good time is in store for all. 
Henry W. Weatherford, 
Secretary. 
— Tn 
Georgia Twentieth Annual Meeting 


The Georgia association will meet 
in Waycross, September 13 and 14 to 
celebrate the association’s twentieth 
anniversary. The first meeting of 
the association was held in Waycross 
and it is suitable that the anniversary 
meeting should be held there also. At 
that first meeting many beekeepers 
and interested state officials attended, 
and our first laws affecting bees and 
the beekeeping industry in the state 
were shaped and turned over to the 
legislature. From that meeting in- 
spection service began and it has now 
srown to be one of the most out- 
standing in the South. 

While at this writing the program 

a not been put in shape, we hope 
tohave a good outline for the August 
issue of the Journal. We are plan- 
ning, as in the first meeting, to have 
some of the state officials with us, so 
that they may see at first hand the 
need of strengthening our laws and 
the number of individuals affected. 

Remember the dates, September 13 


and 14, and make your plans to 
attend. 
J. G. Rossman, 
Secretary. 
ccanie 


Sioux City, lowa, July 10-11 


The Central States Beekeepers’ 
Association will be guests of the 
lowa Beekeepers Association at Sioux 
City on July 10 and 11. The local 
association cooperating with the 
Sioux Honey Company will serve as 
local hosts for this meeting. 

The completed program will be 
available for distribution July 1. Bee- 
keepers in Nebraska, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, and Minnesota may 
secure copies from the secretary 
of their state association, Beekeepers 
in other states may have copies 
by writing to the State Extension 
Service, Ames, Iowa. 

= -oOo-— 
Tidewater Association 


The Tidewater Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation held an outdoor meeting at Mr. 
and Mrs. Pavlovetz’s farm at Sunray 
on June 10, 1939. The farm was 
crowded with beekeepers from Nor- 


JuLy, 1939 


folk, Portsmouth, Suffolk, Franklin 
and vicinity. Mrs. M. E. Pavlovetz 
owns about forty colonies of bees and 
has had much practical and theo- 
retical knowledge in the beekeeping 
field, 

There was a bit of unexpected 
drama when one of the colonies 
swarmed. The bees flew about un- 
certainly for a short time, then re- 
turned to the colony. The trouble 
seemed to be in the fact that the 
virgin queen had changed her mind 
and remained in the hive. 

It was found that another young 
queen was about to emerge, so the 
beekeepers removed the queen from 
the cell. There was no fight, how- 
ever, between the two virgin queens. 

Mr. A. O. King, president of the 
association, gave a talk on recent 
developments in equipment, leading 
towards greater profits in beekeep- 
ing. He demonstrated the “King 
Board” which is an adaptation of a 
queen excluder, the device being 
used in two queen colonies. He also 
stressed the importance of bees as 
pollenizing agents for field crops and 
vegetables. 

Justice M. E. Pavlovetz gave a 
short talk on the use of honey in 
bread making. Incidentally, the 
Hall Baking Company of Portsmouth, 
Virginia sells a crushed wheat bread 
which uses a honey formula. It is 
known as “Honey Crushed Bread.” 
The next monthly meeting is tenta- 
tively arranged to be held at the 
home of O. C, White, Franklin, 
Virginia. R. A. Hedgebeth. 


—— 0 


New Zealand’s Centenary 


The year 1940 will mark the 
hundredth birthday of the white 
man’s settlement in this land. To 


celebrate New Zealand’s centenary, 
exhibitions re-enactment of historical 
events commence in November, 1939, 
and a big year and much excitement 
is expected. 

In spite of New Zealand’s 
multifarious native, nectar-bearing, 
flowers, there was no variety of the 
honeybee. The job of pollination, 
for which the flowers gave nectar so 
bounteously, was evidently carried 
out by certain kinds of flies and in- 
sects. 

Actually the first bees to be 
brought to this country were brought 
by a lady, the late Miss Bumby, a 
sister of one of the missionaries. 


Miss Bumby brought the bees, 
which were of the common black 
variety, from England in the ship 
“James.” They were landed on 
March 13, 1839, at Mangunga, 
Hokianga, North Auckland. Others 
were brought from England in 1842. 
Many years were to pass before 
Italians were imported, not until 
1880, when the late Isaac Hopkins 


obtained some from California. Three 


years later he imported some direct 
from Italy. 

The progress made in beekeeping 
in New Zealand by no means repre- 
sents a hundred years of effort. The 
Apiaries Act was not passed until 
1906, and with the amending of the 
Act in 1913, which made registration 
of all apiaries compulsory, com- 
mercial beekeeping may be said to 
have commenced from this time. So 
progress has been rapid, and from 
small beginnings a large industry has 
been built up. 

In honoring our pioneers, we must 
not forget those in the beekeeping 
field, and foremost among them, the 
late Isaac Hopkins, whose efforts 
brought much of the legislation that 
safeguards beekeepers today. 

Time marches on! 

T. T. Jones. 
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Program News of the Convention 


The program committee for the 
National Honey Convention (Novem- 
ber 7 to 10 at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia) is ready to talk! The first 
day of the conclave belongs to the 
American Honey Producers League 
and the speakers will be expertly in- 
formed on the problems of market- 
ing and organization. These subjects 
will continue through the morning 
session of the second day, after which 
the Apiary Inspectors of America 
will take hold of the reins. The 
theme of the third day is “Roll Call 
of the States.’”’ On this day we hope 
to present representatives from each 
state in the union as well as api- 
culturists from Canada, who can tell 
us about their local problems and 
how they are solving them. 

After the reports of the nominating 
committees on the afternoon of the 
third day, the group will drive to the 
port of Sacramento and board one of 
the river boats, where an all night 
journey along California’s inland 
waterway will carry us to Treasure 
Island. November 10th has been 
designated as Honey Day by the 
Fair Officials. 

It is the hope of the committee 
to have fewer speakers this year and 
a great deal more discussion from 
the floor. This means that even if 
you don’t receive a formal invitation 
to appear on the program, your 
presence and your ideas will be a 
valuable contribution to helping other 
men in your field. 

As a general rule, committee re- 
ports and executive sessions of the 
various organizations will meet be- 
tween 8 and 10 each morning. The 
formal programs will be from 10 to 12 
and 1:30 to 4. This will allow ample 
time at the close of each day’s 
sessions for visitors to do some sight- 
seeing. 

Sacramento is the capital of the 
state and the grounds and buildings 
in Capitol Park are very impressive. 
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Sutter’s Fort, a few minutes drive 
from convention headquarters, was 
founded in 1839—just 100 years ago 
—by Capt. John Sutter, a Swiss 
adventurer, as the first outpost of 


white civilization in interior Cali- 
fornia. This Fort eventually became 


one of the richest trading posts in 
the West and when gold was dis- 
covered in 1848 it became a seething 
center of the glamorous gold rush 
days. The museum at the Fort pre- 
serves to posterity the old prairie 
schooners which blazed the first trails 
across the wilderness to the promised 
land; the ore wagons, the stage 
coaches, and the saddles and spurs of 
the riders of the Pony Express. For 
the ladies, there’s a display of the 
sort of clothes you would have worn 
had you been fortunate enough to 
live during this fast-moving era. 

The Crocker Art Gallery, also in 
close proximity of the headquarters, 
is open to the public and is worth the 
time it takes to view the many art 
treasures it houses. 

This year, Sacramento is cele- 
brating the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of their city. The historic 
Fort has been’ restored to_ its 
original condition and is inhabited by 
qgharacters representing Sutter, James 
Marshall (discoverer of gold in Cali- 
fornia), Kit Carson, Bret Harte, John 
Fremont, Mark Twain, and others. 
The picturesque mining towns which 
sprang up following the epochal gold 
discovery, which altered the course 
of a democracy, have been revived 
with the construction of “Roaring 
Camp,” a typical Mother Lode mining 
village. 

There'll be a lot to see in Cali- 
fornia and more to learn when you 


come West this November to the 
Golden Jubilee Convention of bee- 
keepers. Yes, fifty years ago—1890 


the first National Convention was 
held. Beemen have come a long way 
since and the road ahead leads to 
even greater achievement. 
Marie Whitcombe, 
Davis, California. 
-0 
Kane-DeKalb Meeting 


An all day meeting on Sunday, 
May 21, of the Kane-DeKalb Bee- 
keepers’ Association was held at the 
home and apiary of W. Ritter, near 
Hampshire, Illinois. 


In spite of rain which persisted 
and forced the use of Mr. Ritter’s 
honey house as a dining room for 


picnic dinner, the at- 
excellent, about 150 
The good weather in 
made it possible for 


a bountiful 
tendance was 
being there. 
the afternoon 


an outside gathering and the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Ritter, although producing 
some extracted honey, has been a 


comb honey producer for many years 
and is a disciple of good, old Dr. 
Miller, whose old home was not far 
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away and whom Mr. Ritter visited 
many times. 

An interesting program in the 
afternoon was in charge of the live 
wire president of the Association, 
C.A. Holmes and Mrs, Holmes, ably 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Carl Tudor, 
secretaries, and by the hosts of the 
day. 

Included in the entertainment were 
short talks by Carl Killion, C. L. 
Duax, Edwin Peterson, Hoyt Taylor, 
S. S. Claussen and M. G. Dadant, 
and in addition, music, sleight of 
hand performing, and a number of 
prize winning drawings. 

These all day picnic beekeepers’ 
meetings are becoming more and 
more common and there is no doubt 
but the fact that the whole family 
attends, does increase the attendance 


of the gathering materially. The 
Kane-DeKalb County Association, 
particularly, has been extremely 


active and always seems to have a 
“dandy good time.” At least the 
writer and Mrs. Dadant enjoyed it 
immensely. M. G. Dadant. 


1B] 


Saving Caged Queens 


Most beekeepers have had the ex- 
perience of receiving queens through 
the mail at a time when, by reason 


of weather or other circumstances, 
they are unable to introduce them 
at once to the colonies for which 


they are intended. Some times in 
past seasons we have had queens in 
the house which we are quite sure 
we will need somewhere during 
the next few days—in supersedure 
season, that is—and have had them 
lie around until the queens died. 
Here are three plans that will save 
queens under such circumstances. 

The first and simplest is tq feed 
the bees and queen once a day with 
honey. It is routine practice now 
as soon as a parcel of queens comes 
in the mail to open it up, inspect the 
queens to see that all are alive, and 
then give them a tiny drop of warm 
honey. We put a saucer over the 
tea-kettle with a teaspoonful of 
honey on it, and when it is warm 
enough to be quite liquid, we take 
a toothpick and smear a very small 
quantity on the screen of the mailing 
cage. If the bees take this down 
very fast we give them another drop. 
If they take it only slowly it indicates 
that they are still well fed and do 
not require more. Great care should 
be taken not to give too much honey 
—Jjust a very small drop on the end 
of a toothpick does the trick. 

The second plan is that used by 
our Provincial Apiarist, Mr. Floyd, 
who operates as a part of his official 
duties a queen exchange, and a most 
useful service it is to a section such 
as Manitoba that uses so large a 
quantity of package bees. His method 








is to change the attendants. He , 
colonies in . 


some overwintered 

garden, and each day at noon 
opens the cages in the house 
takes out the old attendants, + 


closes them again with queens 
in the cages, and then he goes 
to the bees and catches enough y 
bees to take care of the queen. is 
is an excellent method of caring ‘0, 
caged queens and they will la 4 
long time if so treated. 

The third plan is to make n 
In our apiary we have a numbe:» of 
regular hives divided into three 
partments by thin boards, and wit} 
separate entrances. Any time we 
have surplus queens we take a f 
of honey, and one with some | 
and well covered with young es 
We place these in the nucleus, mak: 
a hole through the candy so that the 
queen will very soon emerge, put the 
whole works in a nucleus, and the 
queen will be out and laying eggs 
when we want her. As soon as a 
queenless colony is found the entire 
nucleus is placed in it, separated 
from the old brood nest by a comb 
or two. We have never lost a queen, 
thus surrounded by her own bees and 
already laying eggs. 

Hy. W. Sanders, 
Manitoba 
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New Honey Plant 
For Mid-West 


Members of our staff have beer 
much interested in a honey plant 
which is a newcomer to Illinois. It 
is the winter cress or yellow rocket 
( Barbarea vulgaris ) which has 
suddenly appeared in certain neig! 
borhoods, from nobody knows where 
It is a native to the colder parts of 
Europe and Asia, and was long ag 
introduced into this country it 


region around Lake Superior. It was 


unknown to our state until quite r 
cently but is now present in consider 


able abundance in some counties. It 
blooms in May and was noticeabl 
along the roads where the yellow 


flowers made a bright showing, fron 
Ottawa to the vicinity of DeKa 


Ross Morrill has observed the bees 
Batavia; but 


working it freely at 
nobody seems to know, as J 
whether it yields much honey 
our conditions, In foreign 
cations it is mentioned as an ex 


cellent honey plant, particularly fo 
cold regions, so we may expect that 
proper conditions it wil! add 


under 
something to our bee pasture. 

The American Bee Journal 
like to secure more definite 
mation concerning its probable im 
portance here and will app! 


hearing from any beekeeper wh» has 


opportunity to observe the be! 
of his bees on this plant. 
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In Sacramento 
By Marie Whitcombe, 


California. 


P ANS are being formulated for 
a genuine honest-to goodness old- 
fashioned river boat journey for all 
those who are fortunate enough to 
be able to attend the National Bee- 
keepers Convention in Sacramento, 
California, November 7 to 10. The 
number of such river lines now in 
operation in the country may be 
counted on the fingers of your hand, 
and I daresay it will probably be the 
first and perhaps the last time any 
of you will have the opportunity to 
experience the keen enjoyment of a 
trip on a paddle-wheeler, whose his- 
tory is written into the lore of the 
America our forefathers settled. The 
vessel will carry us from the capital 
city of California down the Sacra- 
mento River to Treasure Island, the 
site of the Pacific International 
Exposition; and as we step from this 

mveyance of early mode _ trans- 

rtation onto the man-made island 
burdened with its agricultural, scien- 
tiie, and cultural phenomena that 
thrill the modern world, it will be 
dificult to realize that in a single 
lay we have traversed almost one 
hundred years in the development of 
the western empire. 

The early navigation of the Sacra- 
mento river and the settling of 
interior California reads as enchant- 
ing as a tale from the Arabian 
Nights. Capt. John Sutter arrived in 
California in 1839 and secured a land 


lta Queen,” one of the river boat 
Day, November 10 






Y, 1939 


that 





Beekeepers Will Go Nautical 


grant from the Mexican government 
on what is now known as the city of 
Sacramento. Almost immediately he 
bought a 40-ton vessel from the 
Russians and began operations in 
1841. This was really the beginning 
of commerce on the river. It was this 
same boat which carried word to San 
Francisco of Marshall’s discovery of 


gold in 1848. 
By 1850 there were 65 vessels ply 
ing out of Sacramento, engaged in 


almost daily runs from Oakland, 
Vallejo and San Francisco to the in 
land city. It during this same 
year that a Capt. Nelson 
owning and operating a sloop called 
Northern Light, and a Capt, Ander- 
owner of 
to merge their 
pioneers became 


was 


certain 


son, decided 
These two 


California 


two sloops, 
assets. 


the 


Transportation Company, today the 
operators of the boats we will ride 
in to the world’s fair. 

Very early in the history of the 


company it was not unusual for them 
to move as many as 15,000 boxes of 


produce a day from small landing 
platforms along the river, haul 


Francisco where several 
peddlers and their wagons 
would be waiting in line to buy the 
fine fruits and vegetables grown in 
these valley sections. The Delta King 
and Queen, built in 1927, com- 


them to San 
hundred 


are 


fortable in every way yet reminiscent 
days 


of the hoop skirts, ten- 


when 
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will take beekeeper 


gallon hats, and rickety stagecoaches 


the rule rather than the 


ception 


were ex- 

There are many small apiaries all 
along the river, especially in the 
vicinity from Sacramento to Pitts- 
burg. One of the larger outfits in 
the state—that one owned and 
operated by the Davis Brothers (Tom 
and Howard—you’ll surely’ meet 
them at the Convention!) is at Court- 
land, a few miles south of the capital 
city. Although the Davis boys move 
about the entire valley, their head- 
quarters are located at this river 
community. Brentwood, farther down 
the river and inland a few miles, is a 
thriving fruit center and many bees 
moved in here each spring. 
Almonds bloom slightly earlier in this 
district than they do in some of the 
other fruit sections and thereby at 
tract a number of beemen the 
surrounding vicinity. 


are 


from 


7 ’ 

Honey From Second 
te ° 
Crop Red Clover 

Bees sometimes good 
surplus of honey from second crops 
of red clover. I watched them work- 
ing last September and noticed that 


store a 


they sucked the nectar through a 
hole, probably cut by some other in 
sect, at the base of the corollas or, 


in other cases, were forcing the pro- 
boscis down between the 
the calyx. Last 


corollas and 
autumn, however, 
obtained barely colony main- 
from that Whether 
or not nectar is obtained in the same 
way when a good surplus is stored, 
I cannot say just now It is 
likely that a heavy flow 
bees to reach the nectar 


the y 


tenance source. 


more 
the 
the 


allows 
from 
top. 


Bees work industriously on a wild 


vetch or tares during the summer 
through a similar hole in the base 
of the corollas and I am inclined to 


think that a lot of nectar is obtained 
from that flower, but it is not plenti 
ful enough to be an important honey 
plant. 

M. J. Rowland, 


Dominion Experimental Farm, 
Kapuskasing, Ontario. 


Mrs. Gaile M. Creger 


We 
Mrs. 
manager of 
Sioux City, 


regret to report 
Gaile M. Creger, 
the 
lowa. 
19 years of age 
husband, had reached 
life when she could 


the death of 
wife’ of the 
branch at 
Creger was 
and, with her 
that time of 
look forward to 
considerable enjoyment in the years 
to come. We send our sympathy to 
Mr. Creger in his misfortune. 


Lewis 


Mrs 























We beekeeping enthusiasts of 
Connecticut are just a little bit 
discouraged. The long rainy spell 
late last summer, and that hurricane 
that went wild through here last fall, 
together with a cold, late spring, 
finds many of us with empty hives 
and few swarms. On top of it all, 
our Grand Old Beekeepers are drop- 
ping out. On the whole, the de- 
pression has got us at last, and we'll 
soon pass out with the Indians. 

Don’t you believe it! Allen Latham 
has called for young blood to ener- 
gize the fifty year old Connecticut 
Beekeepers’ Association, and Cyril 
Simpson, a thirty year old, was 
elected president at the annual spring 
meeting, with a membership com- 
mittee to perform the transfusion. 

A similar spirit of new blood was 
injected into the old association in 
1906 when Allen Latham and thirty 
other youngsters came in with fifteen 
of the old founders of the Connecticut 
Beekeepers’ Association. This new 
“pep” made history. It brought the 
bee industry from the “gum era” to 
that of the standard hive, from the 
threatening extinction through dis- 
‘ase to healthy control, from the 
“blacks” to the ‘Americanized Ital- 
ians,’”’ from the wasteful comb to 
the profitable extracted crop, from 
the universally adulterated “buggy” 
honey to the sparkling, pure, well- 
packaged health food—our stream- 
lined natural sweet. They have done 
well. 

We (that is, Charles J. Rost, 
secretary; Roy Stadel, past presi- 
dent; and the writer, chairman of the 





Practical apiary demonstration at the progressive new Connecticut Beekeepers 


ation bee school. 
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Connecticut Beekeeping School 


Jubilee committee of the C. B. K, A.) 
were reminiscent last spring, and 
decided that what we needed was the 
old “bee fun” gatherings of thirty 
years ago, when a fellow would pick 
up another and drive several miles 
in his horse and buggy, just to visit 
my dad in the old bee yard. 

Then, the idea was born. “Let’s 
start a bee school in the old bee yard! 
Tell everybody what we are doing. 
The newspapers and bee journals will 
help. Let’s ask some of the old 
timers to discuss timely topics; we 
‘an show our ‘“‘Realm of the Honey- 
bee,” the film on Latham’s queen 
rearing, and several other movies on 
bees. It’s a natural—the answer to 
a need!” And history repeats itself, 
with new “‘pep”’ in the old association. 

We are gratified to report a weekly 
attendance of from thirty-five to fifty 
novices at our beekeepers’ school, 
where we had not dared to hope for 
more than twenty. Everyone ex- 
pressed sincere appreciation for the 
helpful demonstrations and _ instruc- 
tions given by the veterans. The 
procedure was as follows: 

Promptly at two P. M., on 
Saturday afternoons, President Simp- 
son projected appropriate movies, 
that is, on subjects relative to the 
topics to be discussed, following 
which a quiz brought out expla- 
nations, and later demonstrations 
were carried on in the bee yard. The 
instructors in the order of their 
service were W. H. Kelsey, of Bristol, 
state bee inspector; Chas. J. Rost, 
of Meriden; Elbra Baker, of Brook- 
lyn; Roy and Mrs, Stadel, of South- 


Prete by 


Pouraat 











Associ- 


ington; Benj. Ellison, of Elmw: 
Allen Latham, of Norwichtown. 


Prof. L. B. Crandall, of the | 
versity of Connecticut. 
The splendid thing about 


whole project was that each of th: 
instructors (who, by the way, are a 
members of the C. B. K. A.) traveled 
considerable distance and gave : 
valuable information free to persons 
who were all more or less amateurs 

Along with the beekeepers’ schoo], 
a “cook-with-honey” demonstratior 
was conducted every Saturday afte 
noon, in the kitchen of Mrs. M 
Louise Yates, regional vice president 
of the Nationa] Ladies Auxiliary, and 
president of the Connecticut Chapter, 
for the benefit of the ladies who wer; 


interested in learning ways of using 
honey. 
Further evidence of our Con- 


necticut Beekeepers’ Association 
energy was the annual summer 
meeting held at Secretary Rost’s 
outapiary, in Meriden, June 24. Ow 
meeting to be held at Connecticut 
State College during Farmer’s Week, 
on July 28 is being planned by Prof 
L. B. Crandall. There will also b« 
honey cookery contest at the colleg 
during that week, which is being con 
ducted by the auxiliary. As thi 
branch of the C. B. K. A. should b 
of great value in familiarizing th 
homemaker with the many adva 
tages of using honey in her cooking, 
we urge every beekeeper’s wife, 
sister and mother to enter her honey 
cookery in this contest, for whic! 
there are some good money prizes 
Claude L. Yates, 
Hartford, Con 


Swarm Prevention 


Questions frequently asked ar 
how do you keep your bees from 
swarming? and do you cut out queen 
cells? 


While it may be desirable to r 


move all but one cell after a prime 
swarm is issued, in order to forestall 
a second swarm, it is utter folly t 
try to prevent prime swarn by 
pinching queen cells. Bees wit! 


swarming fever will build cells faste: 
than the beekeeper can remove t ; 
not to mention the cells he overlooks 

Don’t waste time, but use the re 
efficient method of raising the 
above a queen excluder and giving 


the queen empty combs below, !t 1s 


not advisable to use foundatio 
this purpose, as you cannot get good 
combs drawn out below the brood 
Separate the old and new 
chambers by means of a super 0! 
chamber, always placing the broo 
at the top where it is easily access!b 
for removal of any queen cells that 
may be started within ten days \ 
colonies should be kept strons 
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all treated at the same time. Do this 
work as soon as the brood nests be- 
come crowded and before the queen 
cells are started. Then forget swarms 
for at least three weeks, or until 
’ the brood chamber again becomes 
crowded, except, perhaps, to look 
through the tops. The time required 
for an efficient operator to do this 


Let Me Tell You That 


The Brand 
Capping Melter 


that you sold me last summer was 
the best thing I ever bought in the 














: line of equipment. It saves more 

l, work is about five minutes per colony. than half the work. I think you are go- 

n ing to sell one to the Hamilton Bee 

This peo is feasible only for use in Co., I can not say enough for it. 

e connection with extracted honey June 7, 1939 ot Courter, Supt. 
. ° ° Apeer o., mich, oor Oo | on. 

I production in standard hives. : 

it : : A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

d If you are producing comb honey S. P. HODGSON & SONS, New Westminster, B. C. 

vish to forestall swarming, do it SUPERIOR HONEY CO., Odgen, Utah. 

e and : : h R > ll of th 4“: d SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

te this way: Remove all of the brood, SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY, Los Angeles, California. 

ms not merely a part. Replace it with SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY, Denver, Colorado. 

e drawn combs or full sheets of foun- 

. dation, shaking off the bees and using 

va the brood to build up nuclei or to 


strengthen weak colonies. If foun- 


7 dation is used, place an empty super . 
* beneath (no frames) so that the C 


cluster may become attached to 
: the bottom bars, thereby avoiding Each Postpaid 

“ stretching the foundation and re- 

- ducing danger of bees absconding. 3 for $1.00 10 for $3.00 


Remove the upper rim as soon as the 


Nn ~gpe pl-gucy ee aghonndpuer se GULF COAST BEE CO. 



































by supers if there is a prospect for a SCHRIEVER, LA. 
h honeyflow, By shaking off all the 
x bees a stronger colony is obtained 
as for comb honey than would be the 
ue case With a natural swarm, and you  @QG@™*Q4Q™°Q6GO RNR PRR ALA 
wu avoid the necessity of watching for - 9 
1e) 
swarms. 
ch _ Does Your Honey Crop Mean Anything to You? 
E. S. Miller, k 
Indiana. If so, you will want queens of proven merit. All others are ex- ( 
a pensive at any price. ) 
( 
UNTESTED QUEENS 50c each ‘ 
M d M W A 15% Discount to Dealers. , 
Mr, an rs. ° ° 
Chrysler J. M. Cutts & Sons, Route 1, Montgomery, Ala. ; 
are 7 
rom ? a LID YEDVYPED DPD YD * DIF DD YIVDr_YI¥Dr_YP—D ) © 
oon We regret to announce to our 
readers the recent death of Mr. and (oo oo ee 4 
7 Mrs. W. A. Chrysler, who died within Australian Beekeeping News ) SUMMER PRICES , 
ine a few hours of each other. The The Leading Bee Journal “oe ‘ N 
ne Chryslers have been noted as big “A wn 8 cvey ot ah “.1 | | PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS } 
4 beekeepers and bee supply manu- ustra oe eekeeper , Write for particulars ‘ 
ai fs rere j ari . P = Senieionieniih Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 4 ‘ 
by acturers in Ontario for many years. time. Enquire for International money order " ROSSMAN & LONG 4 
othe for 5 shillings (Australian) at your Post Office 4 4 
vitt Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 4 Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 4 
ste! 1BJ West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. wero rrr ooo or ooo oroocococoowes) 
em, 
oks W ° Moalocloetociotoatoetoeloatootoetoetonteatecteeteetoeteateeteetoatoeteeteete ~7T 
- oe 
or . K. Hawkins ; ‘ Ohe 
] 3 oe 
i + OUTAPIARIES ‘3 GOAT WORLD 
‘ “ : 
| Many of our readers who know + By M. G. DADANT *< 
soy i Aennith Hawkins, of the G. B. Lewis 4 ; ; : yagay denier a 
LO! . e i ; 4 Is very helpful in this field. The " }) American Milk Goat Record Association ( 
ood Company, at W atertown, Wisconsin, SS od —_ up we Boe aan sane eo * . o_o \ypo° 
: ; . ‘ . ‘ . father and grandfather before him 
id. will sympathize with him in the loss %& were commercial! honey producers RS Cidenond largest MilkGoat magazine 
od of his father, W. E. Hawkins, who + ee ; Pg eae 7 cles by best authorities. Subscription 
ee i . Ps 2 oe Suggestions for choosing a location, ? rate: one year $2.00; three years $4.00 
100d was 83 at the time of his death. He SS selecting apiary sites, sy “° of man- * five years $6.00 Sample copy 20cents. 
od ha “a ae . e . “ @ agement, moving the bees, harvesting ae ’ ; 
},! dag — Illinois beekeeper since + the crop, as well a equipment and 5S ADDRESS 
Dit ‘ ° reme re include The boo “° , i 
that = See taal ca ae ae ee cee |. The Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana 
a Mr. Hawkins was killed by an & dollar. Second edition revised BS m~ ~ 
\ “ : ; 3 oe werers arr 4 
pe automobile near his home in Plain- % 
ind field, Illinois on May 11. Burial was ‘ AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL + When Writing Our Advertisers, 
n Plainfie > ; ee Hamilton, Illinois 4 . 
widow field on May fourteen. His ¥ i, Please Mention the Bee Journal. 
| ldow and one son survive. 
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The Universal 
Honey Extractor 


Has the greatest capacity in the 
smallest space and is the most sub- 
stantial of any on the market. It 
will take 4 deep frames up to 11%’ 
or 8 shallow frames up to 6%” at 
a loading. 





CLOSE UP 


It is strictly a capacity quantity 
lot extractor and when motor driven, 
one worker, with fat combs, can 
extract as much as a ton of honey 
per day. 

Price $33.00 for hand or motive 
power. Shipping weight 130 lbs. 


A.G. WOODMAN CoO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 


QUEENS 
BBG can 3 99-00 


We breed light 3 banded Italians only. 
Trade Mk. Reg. For years we have produced 100 queens 
U.S. Pat. Off. daily. We guarantee all queens to be 

~—-.° purely mated and satisfactory. Prompt 
daily shipments from Paducah. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. PADUCAH, KY. 


EXTRACTING 


EXTRACTS 

4 DEEP OR 
8 SHALLOW 
FRAMES AT 
A CRANKING 









































When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 






































Book on the... 
~ GREAT NORTHWEST 


Write 
for 











Thousands of acres of sweet clover and other honey plants that give honey of high yield and fine quality Favor- 
able localities—Red River Valley, in Minnesota and North Dakota; Milk River Valley; Lower Yellowstone Valley; 
Valier Project; Kootney Valley, in Montana and Idaho; and the Pacific Coast Region in Oregon and Washington. 
e Beekeepers in this country are increasing their holdings and new beekeepers are establishing themselves along 
the Great Northern Railway in these states. Diversified farming and livestock are similarly favored by low cost 







production. Write for Free Booklet on beekeeping and farming, opportunities, including Low Homeseekers’ 
Round Trip Excursion Rates. 

DEPT. J.,. GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
E. C. LEEDY SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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ITALIAN QUEENS, 50c ea. 


. 
| Shipped to you the same day 


BEE SUPPLIES 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Jobbers 


order is received. 


C[][30 


Manufacturers 


pecan Bee Co., Citronelle, Ala. 
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Carefully Selected 


QUALITY QUEENS 


5O CENTS EACH 


Wire us your orders. Prompt service guaranteed. 


The Puett Company, + Hahira, Ga. 
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Genuine Caucasian Queen 


(For June and Later) 


Bred and selected from sto 
we imported direct from Russ 
Compare our queens with a: 
for gentleness, easy handli 
and honey gathering, pric 
post paid. Untested 1 to 11,5 
ea., 12 to 24, 45c¢ ea., 25 a 
over 40c ea. Tested $1.00 « 
Select tested $1.50 ea. A 
breeders $5.00 ea. No disea 
Safe delivery and satisfact 
guaranteed. 15% discount 
dealers. 


BOLLING BEE CO. 
BOLLING, ALABAMA 
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QUEENS 
} 


Fancy Select Golden and _ Three 
Banded Italian Queens 50 Cents Each 
3 for $1.00 
Health Certificate 


Guilford Apiaries, Guilford College, ¥.C. | 
iS Z 
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QUEENS 35°, 


' 
' 
\ 
or 3 for $1.00 } 

You cannot get better ones { 
and surely not much cheaper. 
\ 

‘ 





SHAW & HOMAN, Shannon, Miss. 


a 








HIVE LIFTER 


Save back breaking 
work on that big 
crop. 

Save stirring up your 
producing colony. 
Write for full de 
tails. 


WADE H. FOSTER 
Bad Axe, Mich. 
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QUEENS: 
ea. 


E. J. Bordelon, Box 33, Moreauville, La 


- tte il 
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Quality Three-Band 
Italian Queens - 


3O0c each 


Live delivery and satis- 
faction guaranteed 


W. O. GIBBS 


Brookfield, Ga. 
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For our July Crop and Market report, we asked re 

orters to answer the following questions. 
1. How is the crop so far compared to 1938? 
2. How are the prospects in comparison? 

3. What percentage of the 1938 honey is still in 
beekeepers’ hands? 

1. If new crop is harvested, how is the price 
offered compared to same date last year? 


Crop Compared to 1938 


Except in the southern section in California, no crop 
is yet reportable. In the Atlantic coast states, the crop 
so far has probably been a little better than last year but 
considerably less in Georgia and not quite 100 per cent 
in Florida. The balance of the South shows about usual! 
conditions. Louisiana, however, has had too much rain 
for a good crop up until June 1 when conditions changed 
and bees were putting in honey very rapidly. In east 
Texas, conditions are up to last year, but the balance of 
the state shows very much below last year, except 
perhaps in the Rio Grande region. New Mexico and 
Arizona report almost drought conditions with very light 

ops which, however, is not much change from a yea 
wo. It is in California that we see the great difference 
between 1938 and 19389. In most instances, the crop will 
not reach over 30 per cent of last year and in many 
cases beekeepers are having to feed their bees to carry 
them along. This is mostly because of drought, 

In the north central states, bees came out of winte 
quarters in better than average condition, and the early 
honey sources have, in many instances, yielded well. 
We hear reports from Minnesota of bees being in con 
dition to gather some honey in the supers from th 
dandelion bloom. 


Prospects 


Prospects in New England do not appear to be up to 
1938 and the same is true of New York which claims only 
about 60 per cent of a year ago, Pennsylvania is not 
up to average. The Atlantic coast states still were ex 
pecting the possibility of a sourwood flow with at least 
the equal of last year’s conditions. Georgia and Florida, 
however, do not look for a crop as good as that of a 
year ago, and the same conditions are revealed ove. 
most of the south, except that Louisiana, as mentioned 
before, seems to be progressing. Arkansas re 
conditions for the last half of the year. 


+ 


East Texas is satisfactory and Oklahoma considerably 


better than a year ago, with the balance of Texas still 
Ind ‘ided and not very great prospects. The same applic s 
to Mexico and Arizona, with only the Imperial Vall 

of California showing anything like the usual conditions. 
The balance of the state looks very far from normal, 
with perhaps only 30 to 40 per cent of last year. The 
ame is reported of Washington and Oregon. Rain might 


ports vood 


io and Indiana, although they have perhaps up to 
average, do not expect anything like the crop of a yea 


ag because of diminished acreages of the clovers 
M gan appears to be normal and in some instances 
Is orted as better than last year which is hard to 
believe in view of their heavy crop. Wisconsin may 


perhaps be up to the 1938 level. Illinois may reach 1938, 
igh sweet clover does not appear as good as before 
lo will have probably the equal of last year with 


Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 
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proper weather conditions. Southern and eastern Minne- 
sota seems better than a year ago but northern and 
western are doubtful, compared to 1938. 

In North Dakota, conditions are perhaps the equal of 
last year which was below normal. South Dakota is 
much below, particularly in the western sections which 
report about 30 per cent and in the east, perhaps 50 to 
60 per cent, [The plains areas of Nebraska and Kansas 
report a repetition of last year’s conditions which re 
ulted in almost a failure, although the eastern sections 
of these states will probably be much better than a yea 
ago, wi Throughout the 
entire plain states area, extending up to the Canadian 
border, there are many reports of heavy infestation of 
grasshoppers. It is a question whether or not they will 
cut a big figure in reducing the crop. 

In the intermountain section, Colorado may be equal 
to 1938, and Idaho will probably be better, because last 
year’s crop was_ short Montana hardly expects the 
equal; neither do Utah and Nevada 

In the Canadian provinces, we find conditions equal 

a year ago and even better in the heavy sweet clove) 
area comprising Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Ontario may be the equal and Quebec perhaps the same. 


Percentage of 1938 Honey on Hand 


h prospects of a fair crop. 


Outside of the intermountain areas we do not find very 
irge amounts of honey on hand. The New England 
tates, New York and the entire tlantic seaboard, in 

cluding the entire South as far as California, seem to 
have no more than the usual amount of honey holding 
oe 

When we get into the weet clove} regions of the 
Central West, however, conflicting statements come in 
because of the fact that many beekeepe1 ; have held most 


f their crop, whereas a large proportion of them have 
d There is perhaps, over that whole area 10 per cent 


I last year’s cro} till on hand. This is not excessive, 
nd there seems to have been a better demand for it 
iring the past six weeks 


The intermountain territory still is pretty well sup 
ed, ranging from 10 per cent to 25 per cent of last 
vear’s crop still being held Washington and Oregon 
amount of honey on hand; 

vhereas n California honey does not seem to be 


amount 


so. have a considerabl 


present in large especially in view of the 
nort crop. 
lhe Canad al provinces nave fairly well disposed ol 


ieir honey, although a moderate amount still remains 
whicn increase as you go eastward through the provinces 


Prices for Honey 
e only encouraging reports we have are that orange 
ney in California is selling at from 1 cent to 1% cents 
pel pound above the closing prices of last year’s crop 
ind that other honey maintaining its price satisfac 
y in view of the low prices as quoted elsewhere. Even 
the intermountain territory where considerable honey 
held, there is a tendency to hold off until they see 
Vnat the new crop amount Lo We do not believe honey 
an be expected to start off the new season at its price 
yn the same date last year There is no doubt but that 
ere is a tendency to hold honey rather than to sell at 
the ruinous price which have been in effect during the 
late winter and early spring season. 





WANTED — HONEY 


Jewett & Sherman Co. 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Kansas City, Brooklyn 





HONEY WANTED 


C.W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin | 


Cars and less than cars 


Iverson Honey Company (Not Inc.) 
Mail Samples 


- - Successors to 
-dwin H. Guertin, 201 N. Wells Se., Chicago 

Extracted Honey bought and sold 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicage 
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= BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 


Copy for this dein, must reach us 
not later than the fifteenth of each month 
preceding date of issue. If intended for 
classified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words, 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require reference of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equipment or 
bees on combs must guarantee them free 
from disease, or state exact condition, or 
furnish certificate of inspection from author- 
ized inspector. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 





BEES AND QUEENS 


NORTHERN BRED, Leather Colored Italian 

Queens. Bred for honey production. 50c; 
25 or more, 45c; 50, 42%c. Will trade 
queens for honey. Diemer Bee Co., Liberty, 
Missouri. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, Daughters of HONEY 
PRODUCERS. 50c each. Paul Cassady, 

Davidson, N. C. 

REDUCED PRICE on _long-tongued Cau- 
casian queens—40c each; $35.00 per 

hundred. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 

anteed. P. B. Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, 

Alabama. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BEEKEEPERS— 

For your fall requeening get our three- 
banded Italians. You cannot beat our queens 
or prices. 1 to 49, 35c; 50 up, 30c. V. F. 
Scribner, Courtland, Calif. 


QUEENS—A limited number of select Italian 

stock warranted purely mated. No in- 
breeding permitted. Over forty years’ ex- 
perience. 50 cents each. Thos. Broderick, 
Moravia, N. Y. 


CARNIOLAN AND CAUCASIAN QUEENS. 
Until Nov. lst—-1, 50c; 10, $4.50; 25, 
$10.00. They are very gentle and excellent 
honey producers. Safe arrival. Prompt ship- 
ment. Tillery Brothers, Greenville, Ala., Rt. 
4, Box 132. 
“SEL! ECE BRED, <i three banded Italians. 
Queens, 50c each, June 1. McNay Apiaries, 
Marion C. West, Mgr., Davis, California. 





MY CARNIOLANS build beautiful white 

combs. They winter with less stores. 
QUEENS 50c; ten or more 45c, postpaid. 
EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, LETTS- 
WORTH, LOUISIANA. 





WING’S ITALIAN QUEENS, extra gentle, 

non-swarming. Less than ten, 50c each; 
ten or more, 40c each, Instant delivery. J. 
E. Wing, Cottonwood, California. 





FOR STRONGER COLONIES, Bigger Honey 
Crops and Gentler Bees try our prolific, 
well bred, three-banded Italians. Used for 
years by leading beekeepers of the U. S. 
and Canada. We are sure they will please 
you. We send all new, clean, light and con- 
venient shipping cages; more than full 
weight of healthy young bees; select young 
laying queens of our own production; few 
or no drones and no disease. 2-lb. packages 
with queens, June to September, $1.95 each; 
8 lbs. $2.50 each. Express or mail shipment 
f. o. b. here. Select young laying queens 
50c each. These prices are fair and reason- 
able. We expect to send only packages and 
queens of the finest quality and it costs 
money to produce them. Therefore, we are 
not throwing them at you at any old price. 
H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 
EMPIRE STATE strain Italian queens. Bred 
for honey production. 50c each. Coggshall 
& Son, Groton, N. Y. 








GOLDEN QUEENS, excellent quality. Will 

please the honey producer. Untested 50c; 
tested $1.00. Health certificate. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. O. E. Brown, Rt. 1, Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS producing 

large beautiful bees solid yellow to tip, 
untested 75 cents; select $1.00. H.C. White 
Apiaries, Sandia, Texas. 








REAL PETS—Brown’s Stingless Bees. Good 
honey gatherers, non-swarmers. Season’s 

price $1 a queen; over 10, 90c each. Brown’s 

Apiary, Cape May Court House, N. J. 





WE ARE CAUCASIAN BEE SPECIALISTS. 

Write for interesting folder containing 
prices. CAUCASIAN APIARIES OF CALI- 
FORNIA, RIPON, CALIF. 


FOR A GOOD HONEY CROP try our Three- 
Banded Italians. Alamance Bee Company, 
Graham, N. C. 








HONEY FOR SALE 





HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, carloads and less. The John G. 
Paton Company Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





FINE CLOVER HONEY by the truck load, 
5e lb. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Il. 


ORANGI E P AL ME TTO, new sixties 6c. 
Carver Bros. Apiaries, Avon Park, F la. 
NE Ww CROP white clover comb and poenrer 

ready to ship July 15. F. J. Smith, 
Castalia, Ohio. 


Extracted. 
Howard 


HOWDY’S HONEY—Comb and 
It’s the best and it’s clean. 

Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. 

BEST CLOVER in new 60-lb. cans. E. S. 

Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

CHOICE EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY in 
60's. R. C. Bish, Successor to Moore 

Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 





FANCY TUPELO HONEY for sale, barrels 
and 60's. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., 
Apalachicola, Florida. 





COMB HONEY—Fancy white clover $2.75 

per case; fancy mixed or amber or buck- 
wheat $2.00. White clover ag 6%c; 
buckwheat 5c; amber 5%c; B. Howard, 
Geneva, N. Y. 





REDUCED prices on comb and extracted 
Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 

Pure clover. Also packed in 6’s and 60’s. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
: tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
owa. 





ORANGE, Palmetto and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 





FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 





HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honeys. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 13860 Produce Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 


WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 

AND EXTRACTED, CARLOADS AND 
LESS. H. BLITZ, P. O. BOX 8452, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 








EXT RA YEL LOW Italian queens that pro- 

duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good 
workers. Untested 50c each; tested $1.00 
each. Health certificate and _ satisfaction. 
Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, N. C., 
Route 2. 


HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265-267 Greenwich Street, New York. 


FOR SALE—Fancy, well ripened, white 
sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Extra 
good quality. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Mic} n 
FOR SALE—Honey by the carload. Imper 
Valley Beekeepers Association, 847 eben 
Avenue, Calexico, California. 








HONEY FOR SALE—Any quantity 
varieties. B-Z-B Honey Company, A)! 
bra, California. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Apiaries, 12218 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





WANTED—Carlots honey; also beeswax 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. 





WANTED—White and Amber Extracted 

Honey, any quantity; also beeswax. Write 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Pear! and 
Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE 





50 COLONIES Italian Bees, ten-frame 
ard ——. State inspected. $5.00 
WwW. R. Landmesser, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


ONE LARGE Whirl- Dry cappings drier 
perfect condition. Chas. S. Engle, 

River Falls, Minn. 

OVER 450 mostly two queen stand 
inspected; 1425 8-frame hives and 

mostly new; 8 frame extractor. 

Wheatland, Ww yoming. 


FOR SALE —Old bee books and maga 


Having’ recently consolidated 
library of the late C. P. Dadant, w 
many duplicate books and magazines. 
for list. American Bee Journal, Han 
Illinois. 
USED 6. GAL. TINS--Good condition, 

with dry heat. Single cartons at 15 
Also double wooden cases at 25c case 
B. New York. Subject being unsold. Hor 
Packers, Inc., 630 5th Ave., New York 





FOR SALE—600 hives of bees, 10 

double story; also 200 extra super 
bargain for cash. Ira L. Chrismar 
Tulare Ave, Fresno, Calif. 





WANTED 








WANTED—Roller type foundatior 
Must be in good order. Thos. Ba 
Rt. 6, Austin, Texas. 


WORK IN APIARY. WILL GO 
WHERE. SOME EXPERIENCE 
FRANKLIN JONES, 214 E, EUCLID 

ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


YOUNG AMATEUR BEEKEEPER 

for experience with professional be 
Knows technique and has had succe 
small scale. References. John Sloat 
Ainslie St., Chicago. 





SUPPLIES 


CUT COMB HONEY Hunks and ‘ 
Cartons printed with your name ar 
dress. Get our price list with ever 
for Cut Comb Honey, including equi 
Twenty } 


years producing and packing 
Comb Honey insures you proper § 
with our Method. James Hilbert, Her 
Michigan. 


COMPLETE FURNITURE for 4 

beeway comb honey supers, 5-$2; 
$3.75; 20-$7. Sample mailing bottles 
in heavy mailing tubes, 10-$1; 
postpaid. Smith’s Bee Supply, Box 
Billings, Montana. 
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THE WHIRL-DRY 
CAPPINGS 
DRIER 


separates most of the honey 
from the cappings as they 
fall from the knife, and is 
the best machine made for 
those who prefer the cen- 
trifugal methced of saving 
the honey. 


Made only by 


S. P. Hodgson & Sons 


New Westminster. B. C., Canada 
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FOR SALE  sccs‘ano queens 
Nothing but the best, QUEENS 40c ea. 


Pound Bees Cheap, write for prices in quantity lots 
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You send for them they shall go. We ship the same 
day we receive order 


GRAYDON BROS. “°>** Greenville, Ala. 








Choice Bright Italian Queens 


that are a pleasure to work with and be 
proud to own. The stock has been bred 
and selected in the North the past 35 yrs. 
for good winterers, hustlers, gentleness, 
and fine color. 75¢ each; dozen, $8.00; 


breeders, $6.00. 
EMIL W. GUTEKUNST COLDEN, N. Y. 














MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. - Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 

bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 

ff general and educational features. One 

year, $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 1L5c. 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 

Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 


QUEENS 75¢ ea. 


2-lb package with queen $2.45 
3-lb. package with queen 3.15 

No order too large, none too small to 
be appreciated. 15% to dealers. 


OVERBEY APIARIES :: BUNKIE, LA. 

















The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


rn beekeep- W ith the America 
nagazine, but Journal makes a com 
idious honey t ation that « rs the 
every where eekeeping fiel 


Send $1.50 and get Both Magazines for a ycar 








BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 





’ Southern Poultry & Small Stock > 


Twenty-five cents a year 


Brochures: 
Me and Pa in Florida. 
Me and Pa’s Florida Farm ‘s 
Dog Tails Wag True Tales. ‘d 
Fifteen cents each Choice two for (}) 
twenty-five cents. Also fifty-cents 
editions. 
.. CLUTTER PUBLICATIONS, 


_—~ =" 








Orlando, Florida — 
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“ 
Lewis Dadant’s 
- : %, 
vax |MONEY 
SAVE TIME 
(‘ FREIGHT 
Minnesota and western Wisconsin beekeepers can save money, 
time and freight by ordering G. B. Lewis Company and Dadant & 
Sons’ bee supplies from Standard Lumber Company, Winona, Minn 
The prices are the same as on factory shipments. 
STANDARD LUMBER COMPANY, WINONA, MINNESOTA 
iS 
SPU SLL SSL 
: DANIEL’S : 
5 THE WORLD’S FASTEST : 
z Queens, Airmail, postpaid, ea. 50c; Ten ormore,ea. 35c : 
& 2-lb. Package and Queen, $1.95; Ten or more, ea. $1.65 = 
= 3-lb. Package and Queen, $2.55; Eight or more, ea. $2.17 = 
= (Queenless Packages, Subtract Price of Queen) = 
= DANIELS APIARIES, Picayune, Mississippi = 
As MMMM MMMM sm sm sm ms 
e 6 = 499 ° : 
* Select Untested “Honey Girl” Italian Queens = 
- (1 to 3) 50c each; (4 to 9) 45¢ each; (10 or more) 40c each 
eS Quantity orders 35 cents each & 
- Service, Quality, Live delivery guaranteed ‘< 
We would like to accumulate a stock hg ne Sag offer to trade you queens for t 
: St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Apiaries : 
- HAMBURG, LOUISIANA + 
C-SI eS LLL LLL ° MALL LLL © ML LS MS LTS 
: ITALIAN QUEENS - CAUCASIAN | 
= YOU NEVER HAD SUCH QUALITY AT SUCH PRICES 2 
B10 to 24 inclusive "Rae OC fee eS 
= 25 to 49 inclusive 40 each less than list. Add = 
= 50 to 99 inclusive .35 each 5c per queen for = 
& 100 or more 32.50 per hundred Air Mail. z 
= DAVIS BROS., COURTLAND, CALIFORNIA : 
Tee SSM SSMS Ss mM sm se rn 





-FOREHAND’S BEES & QUEENS 


THREE BAND ITALIANS 


Untested queens 50c each; 2-lb. pkg. of bees with queen $1.95; 3-Ib. 
| pkg. of bees with queen $2.25. Additional pound of bees 60c. 


Large size package quoted on application 


N. FOREHAND 341 Clake Street 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


DeLAND, FLORIDA 
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The Postscript 








Although our planting of Zofka red clover was winter 
killed at Atlantic, there is something of assurance in the 
fact that Dr. Martin’s plant at Iowa State Colleze came 
through uninjured, this in contrast to some other 
European red clovers which died in the same garden. A 
number of crosses of the Zofka clover with other strains 
of red clover have been made at Ames. The result of 
these crosses will be awaited with interest. Some notable 
work has been done at the Iowa station with forage 
plants, the best known of which was the discovery by 
Prof. Hughes of the annual sweet clover later named 
Hubam. 

1BJ 


A reader of this page inquires about marking queens. 
A tiny dot of bright colored enamel paint applied to the 
thorax between the wings makes it easy to find her, If 
carefully applied it is likely to remain during her life- 
time. One must be careful to avoid getting the paint 
smeared over other parts of her body but if the job is 
rightly done it apparently does no harm to the queen. 
We have had some cases where it helped us to find her 
for two or more years before the colony was requeened. 

The enamel can be had in small cans at any variety 
store for a few cents and a camel’s hair brush to apply 
it can usually be found at the same place. 

1BJ 

The big bee meeting of the summer for the Missouri 
River Valley will be held in Sioux City on July 10 and 
11. This is in the heart of the area of commercial honey 
production from sweet clover, and thousand colony bee- 
men are no novelty here. The Sioux Honey Company is 
a cooperative organization of large scale operators and 
they are inviting the beemen from other sections to visit 
their plant and get acquainted with their members and 
their methods of doing business. 

It is expected that there will be a 
and a lively time. 


large attendance 


1BI 


Anise-hyssop once a very common plant in western 
Iowa has so completely disappeared that a long search 
failed to find any plants for our test plots. It is through 
the kindness of W. J. Bougen, of Valley River, Manitoba, 
that a few plants came to us from western Canada. Prof. 
Patterson, of Saskatoon, was unable to locate any plants 
but sent a few seeds from herbarium specimens. With 
this help we hope to reestablish the plant in its old 
habitat. If seed can be secured a larger area will be 
planted next fall, In the pioneer days this plant was so 
common that beekeepers harvested crops of honey from 
it here as they did later in western Canada. 

1BJ 

The use of the honeybee as a project in nature study 
by Mrs. Agnes Dawson, a teacher in Atlantic public 
schools, has been responsible for a marked increase in 
interest in honey in the homes of families from which her 
students come. Hardly was the project under way than 
we began to receive inquiries for honey and although we 
had none for sale were glad to refer them to others near- 
by. It would be a fine thing for beekeepers generally 
if such a project was under way in every school. 

1BJ 

George H. Rea, New York’s popular extension teacher 
of beekeeping, was a welcome visitor to our experimental 
apiary at the time of his recent appearance on the short 
course program at Iowa State College. There was a good 
attendance at the short course, the room being well filled 
to the end of the last session. Rea’s lectures were well 
received as were those of Russell Kelty at last year’s 
sessions. Both men made new friends in Iowa when 
they came for the short course. The summer short 
course was new last year and the interest seems to indi- 
cate that it is likely to be continued. 
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The hive on scales at the experimental apiar 
Pellett Gardens gained ten pounds on the first day 
June, This brings an unusually early honeyflow 
yellow sweet clover. Although the month of May 
the driest on record with scarcely any precipitation 
weather was unduly warm and everything is ea 
than usual. 

It is hard to understand how there can be so 
difference in the weather within such a short dista 
April and May brought abundant rainfall at Hamilt 
while at Atlantic, Iowa, less than three hundred 
distant May established a new record for drought 


ABJ 


The first week in June brought good rains to this 
area which had so long suffered from deficient moisture. 
The change in appearance in the country and the attitude 
of the people is astonishing. It is to be hoped that rains 
will continue and that the privations of dry weather are 
over for some time to come. 

At Pellett Gardens the electric pumps ran day and 
night through the month of May to save a portion of the 
berry crop. Irrigation from wells two hundred feet 
deep is expensive business but otherwise it would have 
been a hard year for the gardeners. 

ABJ 


Commenting on the origin of the custom of telling 
the bees when a death occurs, Hy. W. Sanders of Morris, 
Manitoba, suggests that in former days coffins were made 
to order and freshly varnished. When carried out of 
the house the bees would often alight on them, attracted 
by the resemblance of the varnish to propolis. Super- 
stitious persons might readily assign to the bees an in- 
terest in the occupant of the coffin. This sounds like a 
reasonable explanation. 

1BJ 


A Wisconsin.reader inquires as to the quality of honey 
from motherwort. Motherwort like catnip, is common 
in barnlots and around old building sites. Both are 
very attractive to the bees but the honey is usually so 
mixed with that from other sources that it is very 
difficult to learn much about the quality. My impression 
is that the honey from both is of fair quality but I have 
never been able to secure a sample of either that | 
thought was unmixed with that from other plants. 

1BJ 


Asparagus must be a good source of nectar judging 
from the way the bees roar over our field at the time when 
sweet clover is yielding. We have about an acre of 
asparagus and when it comes into bloom the sound of 
the bees indicated a real honeyflow. I am revising my 
opinion, expressed in American Honey Plants, that as a 
source of nectar it is unimportant. The indications here 
are that if grown in an acreage comparable to the clovers 
it might yield large crops of honey. 

1B 


We have a much larger plot 
in our test garden this season, 
sagerly last year that it seemed wise to give the bees 
access to a larger area to permit better observation 
Indications are that it will prove valuable to the bee 
keeper as a plant for waste or unoccupied lands. 

We are endeavoring to secure definite informat 
concerning a large number of honey plants by grow 
them in the American Bee Journal test plots. From 
to time we hope to have something of value to ré 
to our readers as a result of these tests. More that 
hundred new plants have been added this season. 


FRANK PELLETT. 


of the yellow cl 
The bees sought 





